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THE HON. CARL E. MILLIKEN, 
GOVERNOR OF MAINE 








THE HON. HENRY W. KEYES, 
GOVERNOR OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS 


Y the will of the late Joseph Battell of 

Middlebury, Vermont, the United States 

government has come into possession of 
a tract of about four thousand acres in the 
central part of the state for a national park. 
The tract includes a part of Lincoln Mountain, 
the summit of which affords an extensive and 
beautiful view. President Thomas of Middle- 
bury College suggests that other parts of the 
Battell estate be added by purchase to the four- 
thousand - acre tract, especially a strip that 
extends along the crest of the ridge for twenty- 
five miles south of Lincoln Mountain. His plan 
calls for a scenic highway along that strip, 
which includes the highest and wildest land 
in Vermont. The highway would pass through 
grand virgin forests, and permit glorious views 
of the Green Mountains, the White Mountains, 
the Adirondacks and Lake Champlain. Access 
to the highway would be easy from the present 
highways that make use of passes of the Green 
Mountains. ° 


HE pleasant way in which some of our 

old New England cities and towns main- 

tain friendly relations with the English 
towns for which they were named has some- 
times led to picturesque incidents and certainly 
does no harm to our democratic principles. 
Only the other day the town of Athol, Massa- 
chusetts, exchanged polite telegrams with the 
new Duke of Atholl, who has recently suc- 
ceeded to his father’s title. In 1762, when the 
Massachusetts town received its name, the 
Scotch immigrants among its early settlers 
paid the best compliment in their power to 
James Murray, second Duke of Atholl, who at 
the time was Lord Privy Seal. There was no 
intentional slight in dropping the final letter of 
his name. It has been wholly fitting for Athol 
to cherish that early association with the 
rugged Caledonian mountains. Other Massa- 
chusetts communities—Boston, Worcester and 
Hingham, for example—like to exchange mes- 
sages with the parent communities on the 
other side of the Atlantic. It is a recognition 
of an old tie that it is well to keep in re- 
membrance. 6 


N 1914, when the war began, the population 
of Bridgeport, Connecticut, was 115,000; in 
1916 it was 175,000, an increase of 60,000 

in two years. The figures tell an amazing story 
of the growth of a city—a story that perhaps 
has no parallel in any other of the many 
American communities that have had remark- 
able ‘‘booms.’’ The great increase in the popu- 
lation of Bridgeport is, of course, the result of 
the enormous growth of the business of making 
munitions, and the rapidity and peculiar char- 
acter of the growth make it a serious problem 
for the municipal authorities. In anticipation 
of the conditions that will have to be faced 
when the war ends, the Bridgeport Chamber 
of Commerce is working hard to make the in- 
crease in population permanent. It finds that 
the city has 367 manufacturing plants, many of 
them capable of much enlargement and only a 
few dependent on war orders. Moreover, the 
munitions makers, who have built nearly three 
miles of modern factory buildings, have built 
them for permanent and not for temporary use. 
The city is expending millions on new streets, 
parks and general improvements. 


S 


N the three northern New England States 
new governors entered last month on terms 
of service that will continue for two years. 

The three southern states elected their old 
governors last November for second terms— 
McCall in Massachusetts, Beeckman in Rhode 
Island and Holeomb in Connecticut. In Maine 
the new governor is Carl E. Milliken, in New 
Hampshire, Henry W. Keyes, and in Ver- 
mont, Horace F. Graham. All three of the 
new governors, like the three who are entering 
upon second terms, are Republicans. 

Gov. Milliken is only thirty-nine years old 





—one of the youngest men that a New Eng- 
land State has ever called to the highest office 
in its power to bestow. He stands six feet 
two, straight as the proverbial arrow. He also 
stands with uncompromising firmness for the 
rigid enforcement of the prohibitory law, and 
has never left the voters in any doubt about 
it. He has served in both branches of the 
Maine Legislature, and a few years ago was 
president of the Senate. Like his father and 
his grandfather, he is interested in Maine 
timberlands and in the manufacture of lumber. 
He is a graduate of Bates College, and his 
wife is the daughter of President Chase of 
that institution. He has so long been active in 
public affairs that he is said to know more 
Maine voters by their first name than any other 
man who ever ran for the office of governor. 

The new governor of New Hampshire, Henry 
W. Keyes, is a farmer and railway man, and 
is the first resident of Grafton County to be- 
come governor in sixty years. He is a graduate 
of Harvard, where he took an active part in 
athletics twenty or more years ago. Although 
President Wilson carried New Hampshire by 
a small margin, the voters made Mr. Keyes 
their governor by a plurality of about seven 
thousand. As a farmer he is famous for his 
herd of Holsteins, of which he was one of the 
early breeders in this country. 

Gov. Graham of Vermont is a native of New 
York and a graduate of Columbia. He is fifty- 
five years old and has lived in Vermont nearly 
thirty years. He is a lawyer and has held 
numerous local and state offices, including the 
office of state auditor. 
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THE DOG AVIATOR 


NOTED French army aviator, Marcel 

Thirouin, while serving with the French 

contingent in the east, was the hero of 
a remarkable adventure, which the Paris cor- 
respondent of the New York Sun tells as 
follows: 

One day in the western part of Serbia, hav- 
ing alighted in the country and reconnoitred, I 
was preparing to get away, when I spied a 
small boy who was hovering over the body of 
his father, which had not been buried, because 
there was no one to bury it. The child seemed 
numb with cold and lack of nourishment, and 
so was the shivering dog that hugged close to 
his young master. There was no sign of life 
anywhere. The other peasants had run away, 
and it would have been inhuman to leave the 
boy. There was only one thing to do,—take 
him in my machine, —and as I lifted him to the 
basket, the dog tried to climb in also. 

I had misgivings about carrying a canine 
passenger, and so I stepped into the machine 
without the dog, though the eyes of the young- 
ster streamed with tears and the whine of the 
dog was agonizing. I didn’t understand the 
child’s language, but I knew he was implor- 
ing me not to leave his dog. My conscience 
wouldn’t let me go without Foch (as I now 
call him), and, on the impulse of the moment, 


I helped the cur into the basket. He fixed | 
himself on the floor and helped to keep my | 
He did not budge, though the 


feet warm. 
machine at times jolted badly. 


For two hours we were in the air before I 


could decide on a place to land. Finally I landed 
in a camp of Serbians, and my charges got 
food immediately. The boy was later adopted 


by French peasants. They did not want the | 


dog, and so I adopted him, and he has become a 
faithful companion. He is the best flyer you 
can imagine. It would break his heart if I 


took a trip without him, and he lies curled up | 
at my feet when I take long jaunts in the | 


clouds ; he never moves, he is so light that he’s 


never in the way, and he never loses his pres- | 
His companionship gives me | 


ence of mind. 
comfort. When I land, he lies right there in 


the basket, and heaven help anyone who should | 


attempt to enter it. 
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It Makes the Most, the 
and the Cheapest Bread 


Cheap flour is dear at any price and sure to disappoint you. 
DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR costs a trifle more to start with, but 
is worth it, for it makes the most and the best bread. A scientific 
blending of the finest wheat grown and special milling give more 
food value, more nutrition, to bread made from this flour, which 
never varies. You cannot have as good bread without it. It is 
Baking Economy. Order a bag to-day and prove it. 





* 1 ot 
Our Guarantee. perish Mts, Lat ce"hace 


ever baked—after using one bag or barrel—return empty bag 
or barrel to the dealer and the price will be refunded. 


Insist Upon DANIEL WEBSTER FLOUR. Take no Other 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL COMPANY, NEW ULM, MINNESOTA 














Bronchitis 
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Influenza 
Whooping Cough 
Asthma 


A reliable, old-time remedy that should be near at hand in 
every home all the time and used promptly for the above 
and kindred ailments. Your druggist will refund the 
purchase price of one bottle of either size should it fail to 


give satisfaction. 
50c. 
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THE LESTER H. GREENE CO., Montpelier, Vermont 
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Ke kitchen with some fire- 

wood, Rusty called rather 
fiercely to him from the pantry. 
The girl was preparing break- 
fast. She had quickly learned 
the ways of the household and 
did her work well. Until now 
she had done it cheerfully also ; 
but this morning she neither 
sang nor whistled, but frowned 
and banged things round in the 
first fit of ill temper that she 
had had during the ten weeks 
she had been with Miss Penny. 
It had come upon her suddenly 
and unaccountably while she 
was fastening her red velvet 
collar before the mirror as she 
dressed. 

Rusty was well named — or 
nicknamed. Her hair, long, 
thick and a little wavy, was of 
that tawny shade that is called 
red in hair, but that in fabric 
or drapery is properly described 
as golden brown. Her brows 
and lashes and even the freckles 
on her nose were of the same 
russet or rust color, and so were 
her eyes, except that they were 
brightened by streaks of green 
radiating from the pupils. Her 
skin was fair and fine and 
white, her lips unusually red 
and beautifully curved ; but her 
mouth was large and her nose 
what is called a ‘‘pug.’? Appar- 
ently everyone shared her own 
opinion that she was utterly 
and hopelessly ugly. 

Much of her violent temper 
was really owing to sensitive- 
ness about her personal appear- 
ance; it had indeed increased 
greatly after she had entered 
the intermediate school and 
learned through the teasing of 
the little boys that to be red- 








Old longings revived in him. 
He had begun to want a bicycle 
just before his mother had died. 
And suddenly, as those long- 
ings came back, a light flashed 
upon him. It was just after that 
time that he had—well, sort of 
given up being a boy. Perhaps 
a bicycle was what he needed 
now. It might be that if he had 
one he could recapture the lost 
youth that lay between his first 
dreams of owning a wheel and 
this afterthought, as it were. If 
so, it would be worth getting a 
bicycle if only to please Rusty. 

He found that he could get 
a good secondhand wheel for 
fifteen dollars. He had eight 
dollars already, and it would 
take him until March to save 
the rest. However, as the roads 
would not be good before April 
he had plenty of time. He 
seemed to himself almost to 
grow young at the mere thought 
of riding a wheel. 

He was to go to Wenham to 
make the purchase the first Sat- 
urday in March. He went to 
school Friday happy in the 
anticipation; but when he re- 
turned home at night he had 
forgotten his intended pur- 
chase. For just before the close 
of the session, Mr. Phillips, the 
head master, had made an an- 
nouncement of great moment to 
Reuben’s class. A certain Col. 
Wadsworth of New York City, 
who had been graduated with 
the first class—of three members 
—at the academy, wished to cel- 
ebrate the fiftieth anniversary 
of that oceasion, two years from 
the coming June, by awarding 
a prize to the member of the 
graduating class of that year 
who should have the highest 








haired is to be a butt for the 
jokes of your mates. In self- 
defense she had learned to ward 

off teasing and ridicule, first by 
pretending not to care, later and 
more successfully by making fun 
herself of her red hair and freckles. 
None the less she had only grown 
more sensitive as she grew older. 
This morning it was the unbecom- 
ing red velvet against her face that 
had brought on the fit of temper. 

Rusty did not know that that was the 
cause of her ill humor. She had worn red 
ever since she could remember, and never 
dreamed that it made any difference in her 
appearance. She had a second cousin in New 
York City who was about her height and 
who apparently grew at about the same rate ; 
and her discarded but little- worn clothes 
were regularly sent to Rusty. They were 
always of excellent material, and well and 
attractively made ; but the cousin was a bru- 
nette, and the dresses and jackets were almost 
invariably red, and generally scarlet. No 
color suited Rusty less. 

The girl admired and liked Reuben Cart- 
wright with all her warm heart, but this 
— she deliberately tried to quarrel with 

im. 

‘*Reuben !’? she shouted from the pantry, 
and then appeared on the threshold with | 
flushed cheeks. ‘‘For goodness’ sake, leave | 


In Ten 
Chapters 





ORAWN BY CHASE EMERSON 
“ REUBEN CARTWRIGHT, HOW DARE YOU!" 


REU BENS PORT 
By Joslyn Gray 


Rusty’s flash of temper had died 
down ; but she was not yet out of the 
gloom. 

‘¢Honestly, Reuben, don’t you get 
tired of being so guod all the time?’’ 





SHE CRIED. “IT’S A LIE!” 





no one dancing with you because 
you were such a fright.’’ 

‘**O Rusty,’’ the boy protested, 
**vou’re no such thing!’’ 

But to Rusty his words carried no 


she asked. ‘‘You are just like an old man. | conviction. She took out the eggs, started to 


You don’t seem to care about anything except 
doing things for other people before they even 
know they want ’em. Why don’t you play 
sometimes? You’re only fourteen. Why don’t 
you hang round after school and cut up shines 
with the other boys?’’ 

Reuben’s face clouded. 

**T don’t seem to want to,’’ he said. ‘‘Some- 
times, Rusty, I wish I did. I haven’t played 
—or anything—since my mother died, and—I 
guess I’ve forgotten how. I always had to look 
out for my father, you see, and do for him.’’ 

‘*Well, Reuben, you could do for people 
just as well if you were a little more lively. 


The boys would like you better, too. Of, 


that wood box alone! You never let me get course the girls like you, because you’re good- 
anywhere near the bottom of it! I always | looking. ’’ 


have to take wood off the very top, and I’m 
sick and tired of it. I’d just like to fling 
every stick in your arms through the window, 
glass and all.’? 

Reuben gazed at her over the armful of 
wood, startled and amazed. 

“Pll take it out, Rusty,’’ he said. ‘‘I sup- 
pose it is drier underneath. ’’ 

Her eyes fairly blazed. ‘‘You know that’s 
not what I mean, Reuben Cartwright! It’s 
only that you make me—sick, you’re so ever- 
lastingly good! Why don’t you be content 
with filling the wood box when it’s empty ?”’ 

Reuben went out with the wood. When he 
returned with the spring water for breakfast, 





Reuben flushed. Rusty disappeared into the 
pantry, and returned with a basket of eggs. 


time as ever I can,’’ she went on, carefully | 
dropping the eggs into the boiling water. ‘‘I | 


don’t want to be old and serious until the time | 
comes when I must. I’d just love to go into | 
| society and wear pretty dresses and dance till | 
| three in the morning and be'called vivacious.’ 


Rusty’s eyes shone now. Then they clouded | 
again and her voice became yet gloomier. 


answer, but choked and fled upstairs. When 
she came down after breakfast was over, she 
had been crying, and was of course aware that 
she looked worse than ever. 

Reuben went to school greatly distressed, 


| but a glimpse of Rusty at recess in the midst 
|of a group of girls reassured him. She was 


laughing and talking and they were hanging 
on her words ; for in truth the girl was a gen- 
eral favorite. And when later she spoke to him 
jestingly of the incident that morning, saying 


that she had feared that if he piled the wood | 


too high it would catch fire from her red hair, 
he supposed that that was the end of it. 


His mind then turned to her criticism of | 
himself. And the more he dwelt upon it the | 


more keen and just it seemed to him. He was, 
he admitted, more like a grown man than a 


| boy in his first year of the academy. He liked 
‘“*As for me, I’m going to have as good a | 


to take care of the pony and the cow, to work 
in the garden, to study and read, but he did 
not care much about playing with the other 
boys. The fellows liked him well enough, 
partly, he supposed, because he could play 
football better and run faster than most of 
| them ; but Rusty found him wanting. 

There was just one young thing that he 
liked to do, and he wondered why he had 


‘*My goodness! What’s the use of my talking | not told her. He liked to run, to race when 
that way! No one ever calls you vivacious | he was by himself; to have things whiz by 
unless you’re pretty. And it would be jolly | him as they do when you ride a bicycle. My! 
hanging round till three in the morning and | But it would be fun to own a bicycle! 


LON 


Chapter 


Two 





record for those two years. 
The prize was in the form of 
a scholarship covering the full 
expense of a college course. 

Reuben’s heart beat high as he 
rushed home. He had already de- 
cided to work his way through 
college somehow, and here -was a 
wonderful chance to work for it 
simply by doing what he liked best 
to do. He could not help knowing 
that he had no rival in the class. 
Rusty might have been a rival, but she had 
no ambition for anything except society and 
fine clothes. And yet—perhaps she could be 
roused. As soon as he had finished his chores 
Reuben sought her out. 

He found her in the kitchen paring pota- 
toes. She wore a long, blue-checked gingham 
apron that entirely covered her red dress. 
Her eyes were very bright, her cheeks deeply 
flushed. In the soft light of the late afternoon 
her hair looked tawny like a lion’s mane, 
instead of red. Reuben gazed at her in amaze- 
ment. Rusty was almost pretty ! It seemed to 
him that she was really pretty! 

He realized that she was excited, and sup- 
posed that it was owing to the announcement 
of the prize. In truth, the girl was ready to 
burst into tears. Her feelings had been terri- 
bly wounded. 

In a way she had brought it upon herself. 
When she entered the academy, she had gone 
on as at the grammar school, calling atten- 
tion to her red hair and freckles, joking about 
them, and seemingly inviting others to do 
the same. Even the teachers had noticed 
how ready she was to laugh at her red hair; 
indeed, it was Mr. Phillips himself, whom 
Rusty adored next to Mr. Langley, who had 
hurt her feelings. 

The English class were reading a passage 
in which reference was made to a monument 
in the New Forest marking the spot where 
a chance arrow had felled a king. Although 
the class had studied English history for 
nearly a year, no one could name the king. 
After prompting them in vain, Mr. Phillips 
turned to Rusty. 

‘*You ought to know, Miss Miller,’’ he 
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said, referring to her quick memory. But even | poor that I ought to be smarter in school than 
as he spoke he saw the other meaning to his | anyone else, and never dare to turn round or 
remark, and smiled in spite of himself. And | break a rule or have any fun. But I just won’t 
when some one shouted ‘‘Rufus!’’ everyone | stand it! I’m just exactly as human as if I 
laughed. Rusty laughed with the rest, and, | were pretty, and I’m going to begin and be 
although she paled, no one dreamed that she | just as bad as I know how. And if I get ex- 
was suffering torture. | pelled I’ll go home, but I won’t stay there! 
When Reuben spoke eagerly of the prize, she | I’1] run away as my sister Anna did!’’ 
turned upon him fiercely. | And Rusty, who never did anything by 
‘Oh, yes, it’s fine for you, no doubt, Reuben, | halves, swept the basin from her lap to the 
for you’ll get it! No one else has any show.’’ | floor, where the potatoes and skins spread over 
‘‘You might have if you liked, Rusty. Why | the white boards that she had herself washed, 
don’t you go in for it?’’ he urged. and, burying her head in her arms upon the 
‘What would I care about it?’’ she demanded | table, began to sob wildly. 
bitterly. Reuben stared at her until he felt about to 
‘*T should think you’d want to go to college, | choke; but Rusty continued to sob, and he 
but anyhow it would be fine to be at the head | could do nothing to help her. The window 
of the class, and you could be easily. ’’ faced the west. A rich afterglow filled the 
‘*‘Do you suppose Helen Martin will try?’’ | kitchen with a soft golden light that fell on | 
she asked quietly. | Rusty’s bowed head. Her neck looked as white | 
Helen was the prettiest girl in South Hollow, | as marble. Little tendrils of hair curled about | 
—or in Farleigh either, for that matter,—but it, and her heavy braid hung halfway to the 





she was not much of a scholar. 
‘‘Oh, no, Rusty !’’ he answered, surprised. 
‘“‘Or Margaret Hatch?’’ 
‘Why, I shouldn’t suppose so, should you?’’ 


Then Rusty burst forth. With blazing eyes | 


and flaming cheeks she poured out a torrent of 
reproaches that quite overwhelmed the inno- 
cent Reuben. 

**Oh, no,’’ 
expect Helen to, or Margaret, or Emma Fields! 
Oh, no! They don’t need to be smart! Oh, no! 


she cried, ‘tof course you wouldn’t | 


floor. Her hair did not seem at all red to 
| Reuben now ; it was like sweet fern in the fall 


| with the sun shining on it. It seemed almost | 
| as if it had changed color. Oh, if only it had! | 
‘*Rusty,’’? he said suddenly, ‘‘you’re mis- | 


taken! Your hair’s pretty. It’s—beautiful !’’ 
Rusty raised her head and confronted him. 
‘*Reuben Cartwright, how dare you!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘It’s a lie!’? And rushing from the 
|room, she stamped heavily upstairs. 


| The next day she was penitent and subdued | 





go through again — not once only, but again | ‘for a girl to wear a dress that matches the 


and again. And looking ahead in his old, wise 
manner, he saw that life would be very hard 
for a girl who suffered so keenly over what 
could not be helped. 

At least, he supposed it could not be helped. 
And yet, her hair had looked pretty in the 
golden light, and even before that he had no- 
ticed how attractive she was in the checked 
apron with the little puckered frill standing 
up about her white throat. 

As Reuben walked to Wenham that morning, 
in order to make his momentous purchase, his 
mind was constantly on Rusty. Suppose she 
should wear the gingham apron all the time? 
She would not, of course. Girls did not wear 
aprons to school any more than boys wore 
overalls. What did the other girls wear, then, 
that made them look attractive just as the 


| checked apron had made Rusty seem pretty? 


Helen Martin wore blue; he remembered 
hearing people say that such and such a ribbon 
or tie matched her blue eyes. Margaret Hatch 
wore brown, although, he believed, it was like 
her hair, and some of the boys thought she 
was prettier than Helen. It would of course 
be easier to match Rusty’s hair, for it was 
hard to tell what color her eyes were. 

Just then the minister came out of the par- 
sonage on his way to the post office, and he 
fell in beside Reuben. They had not walked 
far, when they met Margaret in a brown 
knitted jacket and cap that were indeed just 


They’re pretty, and that’s enough! You’re | and very sweet. But she looked white and | the color of her brown hair. 


like everyone else, Reuben Cartwright. You | 


| really worn; and now Reuben knew that it 


‘‘Which do you think looks better,’? Reuben 


think just because I’m red-headed and ugly and | would all come back: she would have it all to | asked, just before they reached the post office, 








color of her hair or of her eyes?’’ 

Mr. Langley’s face was quite serious. ‘‘Which 
way was Margaret’s just now?’’ he asked. 
‘*That seemed to me just right.’’ 

‘*Like her hair,’’ said Reuben. 

‘*T should certainly have them match her 
hair, then. ’’ 

Reuben proceeded along the Wenham road, 
but when he reached the Miller house he hes- 


| itated, stopped, and finally went inside. He 


asked Rusty’s mother in confidence for the 


address of the cousin in the city who sent 


Rusty the dresses. 

‘Lhat evening he told Miss Penny in private 
that he had given up the bicycle because he 
would rather have fifteen dollars’ worth of 
something else. He never told her or anyone 
else what that something was. That night he 
wrote a letter: 


Dear Mrs. Rachel Conant. As a friend of your 
cousin, Jane Miller, I know that you send her 
your daughter’s dresses when she gets done with 
them. Her mother says you have never seen her, 
so you wouldn’t be likely to know that she doesn’t 
look very well in things that are another red al- 
together from her hair, and she has freckles also 
that match her hair. I don’t know how much 
dresses cost, but I send a post-office order for 
fifteen dollars, and if that is enough will you please 
buy a new one for her just the color of this. [Here 
was pinned a bit of the tie of a russet shoe.] Please 
send it as you always do, as if it were one you 
were through with, and don’t ever let her know I 
wrote to you. By the time this wears out, I shall 
probably send you more money. 

I remain, madam, yours respectfully, 
Reuben Cartwright. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 





HE very first intimation Maj. Meri- 
wether Bohun had that anything was 
wrong was the tremendous bound that 

his mare, Kitty, gave. Had he not been an 


expert horseman, the little thoroughbred’s | 





but he managed to keep his saddle and to pull | 
in the mare. 

‘‘Whoa, girl!’’ he said gently, gathering in | 
the lines with his left hand and patting his 
mount soothingly with his right. ‘‘What is it 
that scared you, little one? There’s nothing 
on this old swamp road to frighten anyone, 
Kitty.”’ 

But there evidently was; for the mare was 
trembling and blowing her breath spasmodi- 
cally through her wide, quivering nostrils. 
Maj. Bohun knew from those signs that Kitty’s 
keen senses had detected some danger on that 
narrow, dark, lonely pathway. 

It happened on the old road leading from 
Maj. Bohun’s plantation in the Santee country 
to the neighboring plantation of Wedgewood, 
which, except for a few negro tenants, had 
long since been deserted. Moreover, it happened 
at night. The major was sure that his mare 
had scented danger of some kind. Her nerv- 
ousness was increasing every moment; she kept 
fidgeting, and then began to give unmistakable 
signs of intending to bolt. 

‘‘One of the girth buckles may be jamming 
her,’’ the major said to himself. ‘‘I’l] get off 
a minute to feel if everything is all right.’’ 

He dismounted and led the frightened mare 
forward a few paces ; then he stopped her and | 
his hands began to fumble over the buckles | 
of the girth. For the moment, he let the lines 
fall loose on the horse’s neck. In that moment, 
whether the mare realized that her master was | 


off his guard or whether some stray wind had | 


wafted to her another scent of her peril, she 
whirled suddenly and, snorting loudly, gal- 
loped back down the black passage of the road 
along which she had come. 

There the major was left standing, three 
miles from home and three miles from Wedge- 
wood. He was on an elevated part of the road, 
on what had once been a causeway ; and that 
particular point was near the heart of the 


WILL STOPPED ABRUPTLY IN THE ROAD; THEN HE GAVE A SHOUT AND JUMPED BACK 


MAJOR BOHUN'S 


swamp that separated his own plantation 
from Wedgewood. Yet, strange as it may 
| seem, Maj. Bohun’s presence in such a place 
jat such a time had come about in a perfectly 
natural way. 

That afternoon he had promised to go over 
to Wedgewood to see a sick negro. The day 
| had been hot; a thunderstorm had come up 
just as the major was about to start on his 
ride, and for more than an hour a wild tem- 
pest had shaken the tall magnolias and swayed 
the great live oaks that stood round the major’s 
house. The sun was setting when at last the 
rain ceased. 

With the major a promise was a promise. 
He had sent word to the negro that he was 
coming, and nothing would have kept him 
from fulfilling his obligation. The major was 
a proud man; yet his pride was productive of 





had suffered more or who complained less, 
who had had more cause for tears yet who 
had preserved more genuinely 
his light heart, his merry smile 
and his ringing laughter. 
Behind his rambling old plan- 
tation house, many parts of 
which had acknowledged the 
triumph of time to the extent 
of leaning dejectedly, stood a 
little brick building. It had 
| been a smokehouse, but the 
| Major had fitted it with benches 
and a fireplace. There the many 
negroes who came to see him 
| could have a warm and shel- 
| tered waiting place. From there, 
as soon as the storm had abat- 
| ed, Major Bohun had called 
Will, his ancient negro servant. 
At the foot of the steps Will 
had stood, with his battered cap 
in his hand, and with the last 
fine drops of the heavy shower 
falling upon his gray head. 
‘*Will,’’ the major had said, 
“‘T want you to saddle Kitty 

















MAJ. BOHUN STOOD DOUBT- 
FULLY IN THE BLACK GULCH 
OF THE ROAD 


WORD “Sy Archit 


for me. It’s stopped raining, and I’m going 
over to Wedgewood to see poor Joe Wilson. ’’ 

Maj. Bohun made his tone final. He knew 
very well that Will would be sure to object to 
his plan. Long, faithful service had given the 
negro the privilege of advising his master on 
all matters. 

‘* You gwine there to-night, Mas’ Meri- 
wether?’’ he had asked, with strong disap- 
proval in his tone. ‘‘Dat road is so bery 
slippery after dis rain, sah, and Wedgewood is 
a long, lonely way off, sah. ’’ 

Although the objection was dutifully made, 
the negro would really have been disappointed 
if the major had not kept to his word. It 
would have been the first time it had ever 
happened; and the dusky servitor was not at 
all beneath appreciating a delicate point of 


_ honor, and of considering it as his own as well 
the highest virtues—generosity, courage, hos- | as his master’s. 

pitality and gallant adherence to a fine code of | 
honor. There was no man of his county who | swered at once. ‘‘I shall be ready as soon as 


‘*No; I must go, Will,’’ the major had an- 


you get the horse here. ’’ 

Down at the stable, while Will was adjusting 
the bridle and saddle on Kitty, 
he kept muttering proudly to 
himself, ‘‘’Cose he gwine! I 
done know he wouldn’t bruk 
his wud! No, sah, not eben to 
a sick nigger! Bruk his wud?’’ 
he asked himself with scornful 
incredulity, to afford himself 
the satisfaction of stoutly deny- 
ing such an absurdity. ‘*Not 
him! Dat’s about all we got 
left on dis ole place now; but 
we ain’t gwine to lose dat! 
No, sah, not so long as me and 
Mas’ Meriwether libes. You 
hear dat, Kitty ?’’ 

Meanwhile Maj. Bohun had 
been taking stock of what he 
could spare for the sick man at 


sundry little packages of gro- 


suit of evening clothes, a flam- 





Wedgewood. The bundle that | 
he finally tied up consisted of | was so weird and remote that it seemed a tone 
| of the deep woodland wilderness itself rather 
ceries, the waisteoat of an old | than the voice of a living creature. 
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and a woolen muffler. It was an odd assort- 
ment of gifts for an invalid; but the major 
did not trouble himself about that. The gifts 
would carry his affection; and that was the 
most that any gift could carry. 

It was an hour later, when he was riding 
along the lonely swamp road, that something 
had frightened Kitty. 

After his mount had galloped off in the 
darkness, Maj. Bohun stood doubtfully in the 
black gulch of the road. The package for 
the sick man he had stuffed into one of his 
greatcoat pockets, and he now put his hand 
on it reminiscently. 

There was everything to take him back 
home, it seemed: this danger, whatever it was, 
should take him back; the fact that he was 
now on foot should make him turn rather than 
go on; it would take him more than an hour 
to walk to the negro cabin at Wedgewood, and 
he well knew how uncomfortable he would 
be when he arrived. But in spite of all that 
Maj. Bohun did not hesitate. His mind had 
made him pause, but his heart had had only 
a single purpose. He would go on. 

All the dark and lonely way to Wedgewood 
the major puzzled over Kitty’s fright. There 
were several things that might have caused it. 
Out of the lonely vastness of the monstrous 
swamp might have come a roaming black bear ; 
it might have been a negro fugitive from one 
of the county chain gangs; it might have been 
a rattlesnake, the sinister and penetrating odor 
of which will make even the best horse un- 
manageable. 

Before the major started forward he had 
listened intently for a sound that might be- 
tray the identity of the creature that had 
frightened his mare; but except for the lonely 
wind grieving through the towering pines the 
silence of the mouldering swamp was un- 
broken. 

Once, indeed, he heard the far-off and mel- 
ancholy note of a great horned owl; but it 


‘*T don’t know what it could have been; I 


ing red tie of antique design | give up,’? Maj. Bohun muttered to himself; 
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‘but it certainly gave Kitty a bad scare. She’ll 
go into the stable lot at home. I hope Will 
doesn’t find her to-night; he would worry a 
good deal about me. ’’ 

An hour’s walk through the silent, cavernous 
woods brought the major to the borders of 
Wedgewood, and soon afterwards he came to 
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103 ese 
the interior of the body, knows the value of 
| irrigation with running water. 

The physician also has lately learned sense 
in that respect. Fever, we used to say, is a 
| disease, and therefore everything characteristic 
| of it is bad and must be discouraged. ‘lhirst, 
of course, is a mark of fever; therefore the 


the snake. She winded him, but she did not |snake must have been maddened by such | 
know where he was. Then, when she broke | trampling,’? he went on, half to himself, 
and galloped back, she ran over him and in-| ‘‘and would have been wild to strike after 
jured him. Yes, he has lain there all night. | | such an injury. Now if I hadn’t gone on to 
What a monster !’’ | Wedgewood,”’ he mused aloud; ‘‘if I had 
It took the two men the better part of half | turned back. The road is so narrow here, and 
an hour to cut long poles in the swamp and to | it was so dark — 
Joe Wilson’s cabin. kill the powerful rattlesnake. The major then | Maj. Bohun cleared his throat slightly. The , patient must be deprived of water. Unthinka- 
Matters were worse than Maj. Bohun had counted the rattles; there were twenty-nine. | negro, whose eyes were wet, said hurriedly , ble hosts of ill persons have endured hours of 
anticipated, and he was heartily glad that he | He also saw where the mare’s hoofs had | and in a tone of assumed assurance, ‘‘ But you | miserable torture from that nonsense,and many 
had come. From the dim couch beside the | crushed the back of the reptile. | didn’ t been in no danger, sah, ’cause you had have died. The thirst is a demand for the 
dark fireplace where he lay, the sick negro| ‘‘See here, Will,’’ he said, pointing to the done promised Joe to come to see him. And cleansing and cooling stream that we need 
looked up at him with grateful eyes. | deep wound, ‘‘here’s where Kitty scored. This | we don’t neber bruk dat Bohun wud, sah.’ above all in fever, when the body is burning 














‘*] knowed you would come, sah,’’ he 
said, rousing himself to make the effort of 
speaking. He tried to sit up in the light of 
the smoking lamp, but he had not the strength. 

The major busied himself to make Joe 
comfortable. The invalid was alone in the 
cabin, and was too weak to help himself; 
but Maj. Bohun knew what to do. First he 
conferred his gifts, and that lightened the 
négro’s heart. Next he made the fire blaze 
brightly. He then unwrapped the groceries 
he had brought, and used the paper to stuff 
up a drafty crack above the negro’s bed ; then 
he put on a few old pans and began to cook 
some of the food. And all the while he kept 
talking cheerfully to the stricken man, whose 
only reply was a reiteration of the solemn 
statement: 

‘*T sholy would ’a’ died dis night, Mas’ Meri- 
wether, if you hadn’t ’a’ come.’’ 

When the sick man had had his supper, 
the major began to prepare to return; but 
there was such a dumb appeal in the negro’s 
eyes that he speedily came to a different 
decision. 

‘*Joe,’? he said, ‘‘I believe I’ll just stay 
here for the night. Kitty got away from me, 
and I don’t want to walk all the way home in 
the dark. I’ll just sit in this chair by the fire. 
You go to sleep now, Joe, and I’ll be right 
here when you wake. ’’ 

The negro could not thank him, but he sighed 
with deep content and closed his eyes peace- 
fully. The depth of his gratitude became ar- 
ticulate in his dreams; for once he cried out 
poignantly, as if in protest, ‘‘No! No! He 
done say he would come!’’ and then subsided 
into deep slumber. 

When morning came, Maj. Bohun was still 
sitting beside Joe; and when the negro woke, 
refreshed and much better, he saw the old 
planter’s kindly face. 

Joe’s fever was gone, and his brain, he said, 
was clear. 

“You had a good night, Joe,’’ said the 
major. ‘‘You are going to get well now. I’ll 
send Will over with some things for you this 
afternoon; and to-morrow I’ll come again 
myself. ”” 

Into the radiant dawn of a golden September 
day the major stepped; and as he walked 
briskly down the plantation road, he squared 
his shoulders and hummed blithely an old love 
melody. He loved the woods; and this walk 
home through the dewy freshness and glim- 
mering beauty filled him with pure joy. On all 
sides the marvelous beauty of the Southern 
forest withdrew into rarer beauty; the vistas, 
in ending, suggested a diviner loveliness beyond 
them. 

It was, indeed, so beautiful that Maj. Bohun 
did not think of the sinister experience of the 
night before until he came almost to the place 
where Kitty had deserted him. Then he re- 
membered ; and he was not at all surprised to 
see the faithful Will coming down the narrow 
causeway to meet him. 

‘*He’s found Kitty with the saddle and 
bridle on her,’’ said the major to himself, 
‘‘and has come over to see what has happened 
to me.’”’ 

But suddenly Will stopped abruptly in the 
road; then he gave a shout and jumped back. 
Maj. Bohun came up quickly ; Will was calling 
to him to be careful, and was pointing to what 
lay on the causeway. 

Spanning the road between him and the 
negro, Maj. Bohun saw the thing that had 
frightened Kitty. It was a monstrous reptile 
—a diamond-backed rattler of the swamp. Its 
massive body could not have been less than 
nine feet long. 

It lay at a peculiar, awkward angle; but its 
broad, malignant, spade-shaped head was 
alertly raised, and its cold, yellow eyes glit- 
tered ominously. About the grim and terrible 
mouth there was an expression of savage 
cruelty. The lips were pallid, drawn, deadly ; 
but the huge rattlesnake seemed to have con- 
trol of the forward part of its body only. It 
could strike, but it could not coil. Its back had 
evidently been injured. Yet, partly because of 
that very injury, it was the most dangerous 
and formidable monster of the lonely Southern 
swamp. 

The negro made a detour through the bushes, 
and now stood beside Maj. Bohun, who told 
him of Kitty’s breaking away. 

‘‘And there’s what scared her,’’ he added, 
as they gazed at the hideous rattler; ‘‘no 
wonder she bolted from me.’’ 

‘‘But dat snake ain’t been lyin’ here all 
night?” the negro asked, staring, fascinated, 
: the dread reptile in the roadway before 

em. 

“I believe I know what happened,’’ the 
major replied. ‘‘Kitty shied when we passed 
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LL life is lived in wa- 
A ter. Where no water 
is, no life can be. The 
necessary machinery may 
have been already made, as 
in a completely dried seed, 
but that seed cannot actu- 
ally live until water reaches 
it again. To live is to be 
wet; or, in the phrase of a 
French student, ‘‘ Life is an 
aquatic phenomenon. ’’ 

When the supply of water 
is withheld from living 
things, they may survive, 
but their life is slowed 
down, as it were. In the 
completely dried seed, life 
is arrested altogether, yet the creature is 
not dead. The French call that a case of 
vie suspendue —or, in our language, sus- 
pended animation. After astonishingly long 
periods, such seeds will germinate if they are 
watered. 

The astronomer tells us that our planet is 
only one of many belonging to innumerable 
suns, and he wonders whether this little 
‘‘lukewarm bullet’’ of ours, as Robert Louis 
Stevenson called it, is really unique in bearing 
a burden of life. There is one path that leads 
to the answer of his query. If he finds no 
evidence of water on other worlds, he cannot 
expect to find life there. 


WATER ON MARS 


HAT is why it is so 
important to decide 
whether the polar caps 
of the planet Mars really con- 
sist of water, as is apparently 
the case, or of solid carbonic 
acid, aS some persons sup- 
pose. Prof. Percival Lowell 
and his assistants satisfied 
themselves that the light reflected to us from 
Mars must have passed through water vapor 
in the atmosphere of the planet. That does 
not prove Mars to be inhabited, but it makes 
Mars immeasurably more interesting to the 
student and lover of life, because he knows 
that where water is life may be. 

As for the moon, we find no evidence there 
of water. The moon is small and perhaps was 
unable to hold to itself the water that may 
once have been there. Thus, it is possible that 
life once blossomed on the moon; but now our 
satellite can at best be no more than a whited 
sepulchre. ~ 

We know that the sun is so hot that the 
elements, oxygen and hydrogen, that go to 
make water, and that are certainly present 
there, cannot combine. The sun, the heat of 
which is the source of all the life we know, is 
therefore itself lifeless. 

It is not enough to say that all life is lived 
in water. All life is lived in liquid water; the 
water must be wet. If it remained in a gaseous 
state, no life could exist in it. 





LIFE LIVED IN RUNNING WATER 
(Wht) tithe nt Milly yf, 


E know that the water 
of the earth is continu- 
ously moving. “All the 


rivers run into the sea, and 
yet the sea is not filled.’’ The 
sun lifts water into the air, 
whence it falls as rain and 
replenishes the streams. That 
is exactly what life requires. 
Stagnant or standing water 
will not avail it for long. The 
water of life must not only 
be wet, so to say, but it must 
ever flow. All life is lived in running liquid 
water. If the flow ceases, the life stagnates 
and shortly dies. 

The rule is absolute. The driest seeds, or 
spores of microbes, or those most minute ob- 
jects that no microscope can reveal and no 
filter retain, may survive, with all their 
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“| sons who are scrupulously clean as to their | 


| ourselves as for plants the water must nec- 
| essarily be changed, or we shall perish. 
| water is not really a source of energy by its 
| flow, as it is for the turbine or mill wheel, 





malignant possibilities, for 
months or even decades of 
years. But it is only when 
they get into a stream of 
water that they can really 
live and multiply. 

Such a stream of water 
they find in any one of us 
whom they may attack in 
order to produce what we 
call mumps or scarlet fever | 
or measles. For each of us, 
being alive, is a reservoir, | 
or rather a running river, of | 
water. Nearly three fourths | 
of the weight and substance 
of each of us is merely | 
water, and this water is | 
ever flowing through us. It is almost as if) 
the living creature were like a turbine or | 
mill wheel, which placed itself in the stream 
of water that ever circles through land and 
sea and sky under the compelling force of the 
sun. 

In most plants the river of life runs up- 
ward. The tree stands in the rain, and its 
leaves are dripping wet, but it receives no | 
moisture through them. Like our skin, they | 
are waterproof from without inward, but 
they let water freely leave them from within 
outward. The tree receives the river of life 
solely through its roots. Thence, by wonder- | 
ful processes, it is forced upward against the | 
pull of the earth, and passes from the plant | 








|in the form of a vapor or gas by way of its | 


leaves. That passing of water from the leaves 
is called transpiration. It is, in every essential 
respect, precisely the same as what in our- 
selves is called perspiration—the passing of 
water outward through the otherwise water- 
proof skin. 

As the plant drinks by its roots, so we drink 
by the mouth. There is no such thing as a 
skin food, and there is no such thing as a skin 
drink. If there were, the consequences of wash- 
ing would be alarming and inconvenient. The 
river of life, having entered through the mouth, 
flows through our bodies in the form of the 
blood, which carries water as well as food and 
air to all the thirsty tissues. Then, by the 
lungs and the kidneys and the skin, the river | 
of life flows away from our bodies: If we 
would live, we must at all costs perpetually | 
and abundantly renew it. 





WATER AS A CLEANSER 


== 


HE expression of that ere: 
imperative and contin- , 


ual necessity is what we 
call thirst. Few of us have ex- 
perienced thirst in any grave 
degree, yet we know enough 
of it from experience to realize 
how insistent are its demands. 
Perhaps we do not clearly 
know why we cannot simply supply ourselves | 
with enough water and live our lives in that 
until further notice; but we know that for 
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but flow it must, and we can discover at least | 
one reason for that necessity. | 

The river of life ceaselessly cleanses the | 
living being. As we live, we produce rubbish 
that would surely accumulate and kill us 
unless we disposed of it. The river of life 
carries some of that rubbish away. Many per- | 


skin are careless about a more important matter 
of cleanliness ; not until they greatly swell the 
stream of pure water that should flow through 
them can they recover from the gout or arthritis 
or other technically named complaint that 
cripples them. 

There is thus a certain rightness in the view 
of those Orientals who think that, even for 
external washing, our method of getting into 
a bath, washing ourselves, and wallowing in 
the product, is not a cleanly proceeding; they 
believe that the only decent way to wash is 
in a running stream. 

The surgeon, too, in his task of cleansing 





fast and producing much rubbish, and when 
microbes -are manufacturing their deadly poi- 
sons, which the river of life must dilute and 
drain away. 

The biggest fraud there is, which the wise 
man called ‘‘a mocker’’ nearly three thousand 
years ago, ingeniously avails itself of this 
universal human need. At ordinary temper- 
atures alcohol is liquid and wet and can per- 
suade the simple that it will satisfy thirst. 
But alcohol is no more a drink than snuff or 
opium. Instead of satisfying thirst, alcohol 
is itself the thirstiest thing we know. The 
cleverest chemist cannot entirely rid alcohol 
of the last traces of water, to which it obsti- 
nately clings. When it enters the body, the 
first thing it must do is to satisfy its thirst 
at our expense. The body, of course, tries to 
expel it, like any other poison, but when the 
alcohol goes it takes much water with it, and 
leaves the body thirstier than ever. 


ALCOHOL A HUMBUG 


5 Ad ay, Mog t Bs Carley ey; 


UT observe the subtlety 
with which this “mock- 
= defrauds us. The 


ing that his craving is natural 
thirst, although as a matter 
of fact he desires what cre- 
ates thirst instead of slaking 
it. If alcohol happened to be 
a dry powder instead of being 
a thirsty liquid, many of us 
would see more clearly than 
we do what an artificial ‘‘need’’ and what an 
arrant humbug alcohol is. 

No river contains water only. From the soil 
the river. dissolves salts, and from the air it 
absorbs gases. It is those salts that accumulate 
in the oceans. The river of life is salty also. 
Pure water, distilled by the chemist, free of 
salts and gases alike, is a stale, flat beverage; 
the water that we enjoy has a sparkle and a 
flavor that come from its salts and gases. The 
doctor, anxious to replenish his patient’s tis- 
sues, does not run pure water into them, but 
what he calls ‘‘normal saline,’’ water that 
contains a small but definite proportion of 
common salt. 

The puzzle of puzzles is that, although all 
life is lived in water, and therefore is athirst, 
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| all life is also afire. Water is the last thing we 


want, as a rule, to help combustion. Yet, al- 
though our bodies are mostly water, we con- 
tinually burn sugar in them at a temperature 
far too low for the burning of sugar outside 
them. 

‘‘Setting the Thames on fire’? would be a 


| Simple affair compared with the flame that 
lever glows within the running river of life. 


But fire means not only fuel but also air. Life 
is lived in wind and water. The river of life 


| must flow, the breath of life must blow, in 


order that the fire of life may glow. 
Nowadays, of course, we know too much 


| chemistry to be satisfied with the old notions 
| about ‘‘elements”’ ; 
| totle thought, we see that the wonderful and 
| holy mystery that we call life proceeds from 
| the ‘‘four elements’’—earth, air, fire and water 


but if we accept what Aris- 


—and in conjunction with them. It is interest- 


| ing that Shakespeare makes one of his charac- 
| ters say as much. 


WATER MUST BE PURE 








ASTLY, the river of life 
LC must not be impure. To 
poison or pollute wells 
has always been regarded as 
the act of a savage. Water- 
borne disease has killed most 
or many of those who have 
gone before us. The first neces- 
sity of life is a never - failing 
supply of pure water. In war 
the problem is so difficult and 
so important that it has probably decided many 
campaigns. In peace the building of cities 
depends more upon the water supply than 
upon everything else. 

Through every large city in the world there 
daily and nightly pours a colossal river of 
water, passing through and round the bodies 
of all the citizens. It necessarily is foul when 
it leaves; it must be pure when it enters. If 
either the inflow or the outflow be arrested, 
the city must perish of thirst or disease. These 
mighty assemblages of human beings depend 
upon the skill that diverts a mighty stream 
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of’ the water of the world through each of | and of risk of contamination, keeps that stream 
them, and on the care which, in spite of all| pure. For a man, an army of men, or a city 
difficulties and of all vicissitudes of climate | of men, the river of life must be clean. 


THE TAMING OF THE SHAW 
aS “ry Lulu Gracia Parker S&S 


He swore by all the ducks in the pond, 
And all the leaves in the tree, 
That he could do more work in a day 
Than his wife could do in three. 
oe O, sir!’ said Cadmon Shaw emphati- 
N cally. ‘‘We can’t afford any labor- 
saving devices. The first Mrs. Shaw 
never had ’em, and there wasn’t a better 
housekeeper in Teahi County.’’ 

The second Mrs. Shaw—this was the fourth 
honeymoon breakfast of the newly wedded 
pair—looked at her lord mildly over the coffee 
cups. Cadmon took a second helping of corn 
fritters and hoped that his wife was not going 
to prove unreasonable. Her cooking was good. 
But he reflected with some uneasiness that the 
first Mrs. Shaw would never have broached 
the subject of power machinery or water in 
the kitchen. 

Cadmon knew well the neighbors’ opinion 
on that matter; they had not been slow to 
declare that too much hard work had sent the 
first Mrs. Shaw to her grave. 

‘Salina was too meek,’’ they said. ‘‘Oh, I 
guess he never beat her, but it was work, work, 
work, and pinch and save, and never go any- 
where, or have decent clothes, and no company 
for fear they’d eat extra!’’ 

The second Mrs. Shaw was not a Teahi 
woman. Cadmon had discovered that the spin- 
sters and widows of Teahi County preferred 
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THE BISCUITS WERE BURNED, THE POTATOES 
WERE SOGGY, THE COFFEE WAS WEAK 


|a very good meal. ‘‘It looks to me as if it 





| would be a lot easier than housekeeping in 


this house. ’’ 

And then Cadmon said it. 

‘*Shucks!’’ he exclaimed somewhat testily. 
‘*Housework ain’t no job a-tall. It’s just fid- 
dling. If I had no more to do than a woman 
in the house, I’d think I was having a vaca- 
tion. I bet’? —he went on, warming to his 
subject—‘‘that I could get more housework 
done in a day than any woman I ever knew 
could do in three.’’ 

Mrs. Shaw laughed good-naturedly, and 
passed him the pie. ‘‘If you can beat any 
woman in this neighborhood, I’ll never say any 
more about labor-saving devices. You show me 
how to run the tractor'and then we can trade 
work and see.’’ 

‘*Shucks!’’? said Cadmon, and thought that 
he would do no such thing. 

The next afternoon Mrs. Shaw went out 
early, and again rode behind her lord on the 
running board of the tractor, and asked more 
questions about the machine’s inner works. 

‘*Now to-day let me try,’’ she begged a few 
days later. 

Cadmon disliked to do it; he had an uneasy 
feeling that the situation was getting beyond 
his control. But she was a comely woman and 
a@ very new wife—and she had brought out 
with her a large slice of very good ginger cake. 
So, although he had no mind to exchange 
work with her, or to be wheedled into wast- 
ing any money on power washers or other 
‘*falderals,’’ he let her run the tractor for a 
few minutes. 

And then the hired man quit. It was the 
day after Mrs. Shaw had driven across country 
to the home of Mr. Shaw’s sister to return 
that lady’s first call; but Mr. Shaw did not 
connect the two incidents. 

‘*How lucky I know how to drive the trac- 


tor!’’ said Mrs. Shaw. ‘‘I can draw the har- | 


rows with it just as well as not. And you can 
drive the horses to the seeder as the man did. 
I’d jast as soon as not. It’s most like running 
an automobile. 

‘*You see, it would be cheaper to get a 
woman to do the cooking and housework than 
to get another hired man,’’ she went on. 
‘“*Your sister was saying that she knew a 
woman that would like a spell:of work. Why 
not hire her and let me help outdoors? I’d 
just as soon as not.’’ 

That argument seemed sound to Cadmon— 
especially since the season was getting late for 
seeding the wheat. And Mrs. Shaw had made 
no mention of exchanging work with him. So, 


single biessedness to Shaw penuriousness. It | after a futile attempt to get a new man by way 
was still his own secret that this was the|of a neighbor’s telephone,—he had always 
second Mrs. Shaw’s third matrimonial ven- | considered a telephone as an expensive and un- 


ture. 

“That tractor machine you’ve got,’’ said 
Mrs. Shaw, appearing to change the subject, 
‘it works all right ?’’ 


ploughing he could do. Mrs. Shaw was an 


necessary luxury,—Cadmon allowed his wife 
to set out bright and early the next morning 
in quest of a housemaid; but Cadmon had 


| made it very plain to Mrs. Shaw that the ar- 

Cadmon had bought it instead of a wedding | rangement was only temporary, that a wife’s 
present for his wife. He launched into praise | place was in her own kitchen, and that ‘‘a 
of the new machine. He told her what speed hired girl would waste more than she would 
he could make with it, and how much better |-earn.’’ 


The first dinner of the new maid’s serving 


excellent listener; she drew him on. Cadmon | was also ‘her last in the house of Shaw. Mrs. 
cleared his plate and mopped up the gravy | Shaw had for some reason chosen to take her 


with a biscuit. 


| luncheon with her, so that she did not return 


‘‘T suppose’’—Mrs. Shaw spoke with a tone from the lower meadow for dinner. The meal 


of mild curiosity—‘‘your father just had 
a walking plough. Wouldn’t he have been 
glad to have such a labor-saving thing? He 
did just have a walking plough, didn’t 
he?’’ 

Cadmon looked sharply at his wife, but 
she was passing him the plate of cookies and 
her face showed no guile. 

During the forenoon Mrs. Shaw washed 
the dishes, carried them into the buttery, 
which was up two steps from the kitchen, 
churned, using an old stone churn, car- 
ried the butter across the yard and down 
into the spring house, hunted eggs, dug 
potatoes, washed them, carried two pails of 
rain water and three pails of well water 
across the yard, pared the potatoes, split 
some kindling and baked a cake. 

Late in the afternoon she changed her 
gingham apron for a white one, and went 
out across the fields to the big meadow 
where the new tractor was turning up a 
wide swath of turf. She climbed up behind 
Cadmon on the running board and traveled 
round the field, watching him steer, and 
asking him intelligent questions about the 
mechanism. 

On her way back to the house she stopped 
in the implement shed and took careful 
note of the hay loader, the seed planter and 
the cultivators, which Cadmon considered 
as a necessary part of his equipment. 

‘*T’d like to learn to run the tractor,’’ she 
said at suppers, as Cadmon was finishing 





ON HER WAY BACK 
SHE STOPPED IN THE 
IMPLEMENT SHED 
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HE STUMBLED DOWN THE SPRING-HOUSE 
STAIRS AND SPILLED A QUART OF 
GOOD CREAM 


was late and of poor quality. The biscuits 
were burned, the potatoes were soggy, the 
coffee was weak. 

Cadmon had discovered that the work that 
he had always relegated to the hired man 
was far warmer and harder than running a 
tractor; so he spent a part of the afternoon in 
taking the maid back to her former abode 
and in searching the neighborhood for a suit- 
able man. 

He could find none, and at last had to be 
content with bringing home the daughter of a 
neighbor. But she got only one meal, gave Mr. 
Shaw her opinion of his kitchen, and departed 
—after a little private conversation with Mrs. 
Shaw. 

And then Mrs. Shaw made her proposal. 
Smilingly, and in perfect good nature as usual, 
she said: 

‘*T can stand it to run the tractor all right. 
It doesn’t tire me nearly so much as you’d 
think; this will be a good time for you to see 
whether you can do as much as any three 
women you know. That way, of course, you 
can run the seeder some, too.’’ 

In an unfortunate moment Cadmon agreed. 

The next morning Mrs. Shaw got the break- 
fast, suggested what her husband should get 
for dinner, and then, putting some luncheon 
into a basket, cheerfully departed for the lower 
meadow. 

Cadmon’s plan was to set the dishes on the 
back of the table, to put the food in the cellar, 
and to doa man’s size job until half past eleven ; 
he intended to get dinner in half an hour and 
to wash the breakfast dishes while the meal 
was cooking. 

But it took him longer to pare the pota- 
toes than he had anticipated, and he began 
to wish that he liked to eat them in their 
jackets. He also remembered the protests that 
he had made when the first Mrs. Shaw had 
occasionally served them unpared. 

Then he had to prime the hard - water 
pump, and before he thought to get more 
water he had used all that was in the 
house. Since the days of the first pioneer 
Shaws the rain water had been drawn 
from the cistern with a pail and a rope. 
There was a pole for sinking the bucket, 
but a few minutes before Cadmon discov- 
ered its usefulness he had cut it up for 
kindling. He made two trips to the cis- 
tern to get the water with which to prime 
the well. Before he had split the kindling 
he had spent five minutes hunting for an 
axe. The hatchet that both Mrs. Shaws 
had managed to do with was too dull for 
Cadmon. 

The little boy from across the creek pres- 
ently came over to tell Cadmon that it was 
churning day. 

‘‘Mrs. Shaw lets me ride with her,’’ he 
said. ‘*But she remembered that the cream 
is ripe, and she was afraid you might for- 
get. I guess something’s burning, ’’ he added 
helpfully. 

It was the potatoes. 

After a meal of half a pie and some 
cold meat, Cadmon hauled the old churn 
out of its corner. The butter was in no 
hurry about ‘‘coming,’’ and Cadmon found 
just how heavy the old dasher was. He 
carried more water across the yard, stum- 
bled up the buttery stairs and broke a 
butter jar, stumbled down the spring-house 
stairs and spilled a quart of good cream 
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worth thirty-five cents, chased the calves 
out of the garden, dug more potatoes, split 
more kindling, and wondered what to have 
for supper. 

Then he noticed that the kitchen floor 
was in a terrible condition. Although he 
had never been overcautious about track - 
ing in mud, Cadmon was a cleanly soul. 
Besides, he felt that if Mrs. Shaw should 
see that floor it would proclaim his defeat. 
With the best broom, an old shirt and 
a liberal amount of soap, he scrubbed 
the floor vigorously, and in so doing he 
learned why Mrs. Shaw had sighed for a 
new floor. 

The little boy from across the creek 
looked into the kitchen twice during the 
afternoon. 

“Golly !’? he said. ‘‘You’ll get splin- 
ters.’’ 

Cadmon already had got them. 

‘‘Ma used to, on our floor, awful,’’ the 
boy added sympathetically ; ‘‘but now she 
don’t. We got hardwood floors. ’’ 

On the second trip he said: 

‘“‘The pigs are in your garden! I guess 
Mrs. Shaw didn’t fix the fence very good. 
We tried one day, when we’d chased the 
pigs out four times, but we didn’t have 
enough wire.’’ 

Cadmon dropped his work in the kitchen 
and went out to repair the garden fence. 

“Did Mrs. Shaw tell you to come up 
here and tell me these things?’’ he asked 
the boy. 

‘*Nope, she didn’t; I remembered. She 
just wondered what you was going to 
have for supper. ’’ 

Cadmon chased a hen half a mile or so, 
beheaded her and de-feathered her. Then 
he had to make another trip to the well 
to get water for scalding the hen. 

While he was debating the best method 
of dismembering the creature, Stephen Blumb- 
ley, from across the road, looked in at the 
door. Stephen augmented the earnings from 
his small farm with the agency for Dolliver’s 
labor-saving devices, 

‘*Did you send for me?’’ he inquired. 

Cadmon replied in the negative. ; 

‘*T called on your wife a while ago,’’ Mr. 
Blumbley began diffidently, ‘‘about Dolliver’s 
washing machine and the power churn. I think 
she’d like them, all right. She seemed to think 





‘i 

\ 
STEPHEN BLUMBLEY ier 
LOOKED IN AT me 
THE DOOR 


she would. I’m selling them everywhere. You 
can attach them to your gas engine, you know, 
and there’s some that even use the tractor. 
Mrs. Shaw said she’d speak to you. I wonder 
if she ever did?’”’ 

‘*Yes, she did,’’ said Cadmon, and looked 
out toward the lower meadow. The tractor 
was down at the end of the field, standing still. 
And hurrying toward it across the field was 
Mrs. Shaw ; she was coming from the direction 
of the Blumbley home. 

While Cadmon looked she climbed up to the 
high seat, and the machine with its fantail of 
harrows began to move sedately‘along. Cadmon 
noticed that it would be her last round of the 
field. She would be coming in within half an 
hour! 

‘Is Mrs. Blumbley at home?’’ he asked 
eagerly. 

‘“*Why, yes — but 
much bewilderment. 

‘“*Tf you get her over here to fix this 
hen, and get it on the stove so it’ll taste 
right, and don’t go blabbing to the whole 
neighborhood, I’ll buy every blamed labor 
saver you’ve got in the catalogue. Are there 
plumbing things, like sinks, and faucets for 
hot and cold water—and hardwood floors—in 
it??? 

Mr. Blumbley had to admit that there were. 
not. 

‘*Well, we'll get ’em,’’ said Cadmon sav- 
agely, ‘‘every last one of ’em. Only you see 
that you don’t go blabbing until it’s done.’’ 

‘I’m no blabber, ’’ said Blumbley. ‘‘ But that 
reminds me. Your old hired man called up on 
our telephone. He wanted I should tell Mrs. 
Shaw that he don’t like the cooking at that 


—’’ Blumbley began in 











place she got him, and he don’t want to stay 
a week like she said; he wants to come right | chuckle. ‘‘That’s pretty cute.’’ 
back. ’’ a < y queso bs all es leaves in the tree, 
: A nd @ e ys in the per 
Cadmon stared at his neighbor for a long That his wife eould do more’ work in a day 
minute. Then he gave a prolonged whistle. 


THE CRYSTAL HUNTERS 
CBy Frank Lillie Pollock 





In Ei ght Chaptete Chapter One 2 
‘* AWAY over there, Ellis!’’ the sake of the advertisement. 
A exclaimed Tom Winfield, It’ll need three or four hundred 
pointing westward. “‘There’s the place!” | stones, small and large, and they’! go as high 
From the bare mountain ridge where the two | as five hundred dollars for them. Now, you’re 
boys stood they looked across an immense | an expert on crystals. Could you get them ?’’ 
valley that was deeply timbered with oak and| ‘‘1’ll break my neck trying!’’ said Tom 
pine. Beyond the valley rose the mountains | promptly. ‘‘1’ll talk to Ellis about it,’’ he 
again, green and brown in the foreground, | added. 
and shading off in the distance to blue. ‘*T expected you would. Well, you boys can 

Tennessee was on the other side of those | divide the enterprise, and 1’1l let the railway 
mountains. ‘They were the main range of the 
Great Smokies, the haunt of deer, bears and 
rattlesnakes. Few strangers ever came to those 
mountains, which were uninhabited except by 
scattered mountaineers. 

‘*Everything’s there,’? Tom went on. ‘‘ All 
sorts of fish and game—and the finest pine and 
walnut on earth. There’s mineral, too, and 
there’s gold—I know there is. Why, a man 
in Yancey County found a nugget as big as 
his thumb! There’s iron and coal and —’’ 

‘‘And rock crystal and garnets and jasper 
and chaleedony,’’ interrupted his cousin, Ellis 
York, ‘‘and that’s the main point with us.’’ 

‘*You’re right, but I shouldn’t mind collect- 
ing a nugget or two. Well, let’s move; we must 
get down into the valley and find water before 
we camp.’’ 

Starting down the western side of the ridge, 
they followed a faint trail that zigzagged along 
the steep slope, through the dense undergrowth 
of sourwood and laurel. Tom went first, with 
a shotgun in one hand and Peter’s halter in 
the other. Peter was a white mule, laden with 
an enormous mass of outfit, which included a 
shelter tent, provisions, cooking utensils and 
other necessaries; but in spite of his heavy 
load Peter scrambled down the steep slope as 
actively as a goat. Ellis York brought up the 
rear; he carried a short-handled shovel. 

The boys were on a jewel-hunting expedition 
in the mountains of western North Carolina. 
The rock crystal, amethyst and jasper that the 
mountain people in that region often pick up 
in the stream beds and take into town for sale 
make very beautiful jewelry; but the jewels 
that the boys were hunting were intended for 
a different purpose. 

Tom Winfield was deeply interested in ge- 
ology and mineralogy, and had already got 
together an almost complete collection of the 
mountain crystals. His father, who was a 
building contractor at Asheville, owned a large 
quarry near that city, and in the course of time 
Tom expected to enter the business with his 
father. To give himself the best possible prep- 
aration he was taking a scientific course at the 
North Carolina College, and was working dur- 
ing his summer vacation in his father’s office. 
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ain’t nothin’ agin a white mule.’’ 

‘*Peter |’? exclaimed Ellis. ‘‘ Just the thing. ’’ | 

Peter was the white mule at the quarry.” No| 
one knew how old he was ; he had hauled stone | 
for fifteen years for Mr. Winfield, and was still | 
capable of a good day’s work, although he was | 
seldom set to do it. He had always been good- 
tempered, and since reaching a sort of pen-| 
sioned old age he had grown fat and lazy. The | 
trip would do him good, and he could easily 
carry the camp outfit. 

‘*We’ll rig some sort of pack saddle,’’ said 
Tom. ‘‘Now, let’s consider what things we’ll 
need to take with us.”’ 

The basis of their food on the trip would be 
corn bread and pork, and, since they could 
probably restock with those staples at any 
mountain cabin they happened to encounter, 
they took only ten pounds of pork and twenty 
pounds of corn meal. ‘They should have to take | 
coffee, sugar, rice, beans, salt and pepper; 
cooking utensils, some geological tools, a shovel | 
and a hatchet ; a shelter tent and blankets, for 
even summer nights are often chilly in the 


mountains. Then they set down on the list a} 


THEY LOADED UP BEFORE A GROWING ASSEMBLAGE OF NEGRO 
AND WHITE IDLERS AT THE STATION 


‘‘Shucks!’? he said, with an involuntary | ‘‘We couldn’t ride no hawses, but I ’low there | worse. After tramping for about three miles 


the boys left it, and followed a trail that led to 
the west, up the side of a long, timbered ridge. 

Peter carried his load nobly, but the pack 
frequently shifted and things fell off; what 
with having to keep picking them up, and with 
having to stop every little while to readjust 
the load, the boys did not cover any great 
distance that afternoon. They did not care 
much, however; the main thing was to make 
a start. 

When, toward sunset, they came to a little 
ereek rushing down a valley among the pines, 
they halted and made camp. They relieved 
Peter of his load, and then Tom set up the 
tent and cut wood, and Ellis gathered a great 
heap of pine cones for kindling. The two boys 
made a good meal of fried ham and eggs, coffee 
and corn bread, which they had brought from 


| home. 


As dark came on, the fire of dry pine knots 


| blazed up cheerfully. The boys were tired 


enough to settle down early. But the first night 
in camp is likely to be one of little sleep. Tired 
as they were, they lay awake for a long time. 
Something occasionally rushed through the 
bushes close by—probably a rabbit ; and once, 
from far away in the hills, came a strange, 
ominous wild ery. Then, from the opposite 
direction, sounded the faint whistle of a loco- 
motive—the last sound of civilization that they 
were to hear for many days. At last they fell 
asleep. 

Tom woke just before sunrise. Grass and 
trees dripped with dew ; there was a wonderful 
freshness in the air, and the east blazed crim- 
son over the mountains. 

‘*Shall we stop to-day and prospect for erys- 
tals, or travel farther on?’’ Ellis asked, as they 
prepared breakfast. 

‘*NO use doing anything here, I reckon,’’ 
said Tom. ‘‘Too near the settlements. There 
are lots of mountaineers living hereabouts, and 
they’ve been all over this district. I think we 
ought to go for at least another solid day before 
we stop.’’ 

After breakfast, therefore, they repacked the 
outfit on Peter’s back and set out again. The 
slopes were steep and choked with brambles, 
fallen timber and loose rock overgrown with 
small cacti, but Peter picked his way without 
a slip. Quail whirred up frequently and rab- 
bits leaped through the undergrowth. Once 
Tom stopped and shot two young rabbits, which 
he added to Peter’s load. _ 

In the valleys the ground was choked with 
tangles of wild blackberry canes, laden with 
their last fruit. At first the boys kept stopping 
to eat the delicious berries; but after a while 
blackberries lost their charm through sheer 
overabundance. 

All that day they tramped up and down the 
wooded ridges, heading always for the south- 
west. As they went on, the mountains grew 
perceptibly rougher and wilder; travel was 
hard, wearisome work, and only once that day 
did they make an interesting discovery. 

They were traveling along a rich valley slope, 
wooded with large oaks and almost bare of 
undergrowth, when Tom suddenly dropped 
Peter’s halter and darted aside for a few yards. 
He came back presently with something that 
resembled a parsnip, from which hung a cluster 
of green leaves. 

‘*What’s that?’ asked Ellis in surprise. 








Toward the middle of July, in 1914, Mr. 
Winfield had gone to Atlanta on an important 
business trip. On his return Tom met him at 
the station. 

‘*How about the contract?’’ he demanded 
eagerly, as soon as he could draw his father 
out of the crowd. 

‘*The contract’? had been for some time the 
great subject of interest in the Winfield family. 
One of the big railway companies was prepar- 
ing to erect a magnificent new terminal station, 
and Mr. Winfield hoped to supply the marble 
for the interior finish and decorations. With 
much foresight he had early that summer 
bought an option on a large quantity of fine- 
colored Tennessee marble at Knoxville. The 
price had been so advantageous that he had 
felt certain of being able to underbid any 
competitor and still make a splendid profit. 

‘*The contract? Nailed down!’’ he replied 
to Tom’s question. ‘‘They’ll take our marble. 
That Knoxville option won’t be enough. I’ll 
have to buy more, and in fact I’ve closed a 
deal for some. It’ll come higher, but still I 
ought to clear more than we generally do in 
two years. High time, too, for business has 
been poor for more than a year. But I think 
I’ve found a plum in it for you, too, Tom. 
Would four or five hundred dollars tempt 
you?’? 

‘It would overwhelm me!’’ said Tom. 

‘*Well, the railway people are planning to 
make a great relief map of their lines to show 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition next year. 
It’s to be on a big slab of Tennessee marble; 
the roads are to be shown by wires made of 
native gold, and all the cities and towns are to 
be marked by native gems—crystal, amethyst, 
and so on. The other minerals and woods of | 
the mountains are to be worked in as well, and | 
the whole thing is to be a great advertisement 





know that you’ll furnish the stones. Only 
you’ll need to have them ready before the first 
of September, for it’ll take some time to cut 
and polish them.’’ 

Bursting with delight, Tom hurried to find 
his cousin, Ellis York. Ellis had always lived 
in Michigan, but since he had been left an 
orphan, a year before, he had made his home 
with his uncle. He was a year younger than 
Tom and still in the preparatory school. The 
Northern boy and his Southern cousin had | 
become close friends; and Tom would rather 
have given up the scheme than not to have 
had Ellis in it. 

Ellis received the proposal with wild en- 
thusiasm. 

‘*Mighty generous of you to let me in on it,’’ 
he exclaimed, ‘‘for it’s really your own deal! 
But it’ll be great fun—a crystal-buying expe- 
dition into the mountains. ’’ 


‘*Not erystal buying, but crystal hunting, ”? | 


Tom explained. ‘‘This isn’t a speculation ; it’s 


an expedition. We may be able to buy a few | 


stones at the mountain cabins, but I propose 
that we chiefly hunt ’em for ourselves; it’s 
much cheaper, and more fun.’’ 

‘*Dig ’em out of the rocks?’’ 

‘*Mostly we’ll find them in gravel banks and 
along stream beds. Once in a long time we 


small camera, films, a book or two, an electric! ‘‘Ginseng root,’? said Tom triumphantly. 
pocket lamp, a few simple medicines—in fact, | | ‘*T’ve been on the watch for some all day, but 
there seemed no end to the things they should | this is the first I’ve seen. It’s worth from three 
need for a month’s camping. After they had | to five dollars a pound anywhere. ’’ 
compiled a long list, they had to go over it| ‘‘Gracious!’’ Ellis exclaimed. ‘‘Let’s stop 
again and reduce it to fit Peter’s carrying | and look for more.’’ 
capacity. They searched diligently and found two 
It was not the season for hunting, but they | more roots, but that was all. One of them, 
might meet.a bear or a wildcat. They took | however, weighed nearly a pound. 
| only one gun, however—Tom’s doublebarrel, ‘*But a lot of that’ll shrink out in drying,’’ 
with fifty shells loaded with assorted sizes of | said Tom. ‘‘It’s rather rare to find a root of 
shot, from Number 8 up to buck. And of course | that size, though. The ginseng hunters, or 
they included fishing lines and hooks in their | ‘sang diggers,’ as they call them here, go all 
outfit. over the hills every fall, and they get nearly 
‘“*T think we ought to go as far back as pos- | all of it. They’re mighty sharp-eyed. It takes 
sible,’’ said Tom, ‘‘if we want to find plenty | a root three or four years to reach a pound in 
of gems. All round the settlements they’ve | weight, and some one is pretty sure to find it 
been pretty well picked up, I reckon. We ought | before that time. ’’ 
to head for the southwest of the sta‘ | **Still we must keep a lookout for it hence- 
Prolonged study of the map showed that | forth. It might pay better than crystals,’’ said 
Dixon, on the Murphy branch of the railway, | Ellis. 
seemed the best starting place from which to| Ginseng was the subject of their thought 
strike into the mountains. On July 20 they | and talk for some time; but although they kept 
shipped Peter and the camp kit by freight, | a sharp lookout, they failed to find any more 
and followed on the next passenger train. of it that day. 
Dixon, a tiny hamlet of a dozen houses, a} They had mountain trout for supper. They 
store or two and a sawmill, lies deep .in the | were both dead weary, and that night nothing 
mountains, in the far west of the state. It was | could have kept them awake; they rolled into 





| crystals for the big towns; about twenty good 


already afternoon when the boys arrived, but 
might find one in the rock, but it’s hard to get 
it out without smashing it. Father got me a 
list of what’s wanted. We need ten large rock 


they hastened to get the mule and the camp 
outfit from the freight shed. They loaded up 
before a growing assemblage of negro and white 
amethysts for the second-class places, and an | idlers at the station. 
assorted lot of about two hundred smaller| Three narrow, red-clay roads led out of the 
stones. It’ll take time and good luck to find all | village. Loading Peter, they took the one that 
those. We ought to start at once. ’’ headed south and left the houses behind. 
‘*But how’!l we travel?’’ Ellis asked. ‘‘It’s Within the first mile or two they passed sev- 
| too rough a country for riding, I suppose, and | | eral log cabins in the midst of ragged patches 
it’ll be pretty tough to have all our grub and | of corn; and they met two or three mountain- 
| outfit to lug—beg pardon! I ought to say ‘tote,’ | eers on horseback, who gave the boys a grave 





as they were anxious to make a start that day | 





of the resources of their country. | oughtn’t 1??? 

‘‘Now, they’ll be in the market for those) ‘‘We-uns shorely do say ‘tote,’’’ drawled 
crystals, and they’ll pay a good deal more Tom in an exaggerated imitation of the moun- | 
than market prices for fine specimens, just for | tain dialect, which he could speak with fluency. 





‘*Howdy!’’ But presently all signs of civiliza- 
tion disappeared. 
The road, which wound upward through a 


gap between two mountains, grew steadily | 


their blankets at eight o’clock, and did not 
wake until after sunrise. 

The next day was scorching hot. They had 
traveled almost far enough west, Tom thought, 
and so kept watch for a good place where they 
| could make their headquarters camp. 

At noon they ate a cold luncheon of black- 
berries and bread. It was too hot for coffee. 
After the meal they dozed for almost an hour 
in the shade. 

Late in the afternoon they came to a small, 
shallow creek that flowed over clean gravel. 
Tom stopped to let Peter drink. As he stood 
there he suddenly uttered an exclamation, and 
bent quickly. Reaching into the shallow water, 
he brought up something that glittered like fire. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


IN BELGIUM 





POSTER FOR THE RELIEF IN BELGIUM FUND, 
DRAWN BY THE DUTCH CARTOONIST, 
RAEMAEKERS 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HEN you have courage to say, ‘‘I was to 
blame,’’ you are not least among the 
heroes. 


Pity without Relief 
Is Mustard without Beef. 


HERE is nothing mysterious about finan- 

cial success. It is merely the legitimate 
result of accumulating something and putting 
the accumulation to work. 


HE great war does not withhold its hand 
even from the child’s seedcake. Caraway 
seed, which used to sell at from five to eight 
cents a pound, is now sixty-five cents, and hard 
to get, at that. 
T may be that the heart of New York City 
stands better revealed in the 1393 charitable 
organizations listed in a recent directory than 
in the roar of Wall Street at noon or the lights 
of Broadway at midnight. The list contains no 
fewer than thirty-eight agencies for war relief. 
Churches or fraternal bodies are not included. 


T is refreshing to know that a Brooklyn 

judge has recently upheld with vigor the 
right of a sailor in the uniform of the navy 
to go wherever any other persons may go. 
He imposed a fine of two hundred and fifty 
dollars on the proprietor of a moving-picture 
theatre for excluding one of the bluejackets, 
and remarked as he did so, ‘‘The uniform of 
a United States sailor must be respected. ’’ 


F the rest of the country would only adopt 
the Chicago plan of fighting the billboard 
nuisance, the roadsides and landscapes would 
be less often disfigured. The city council passed 
an order that forbade billboards on any resi- 
dential street, unless a majority of the property 
owners on the street had given their consent. 
The matter was fought out until it reached the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which 
has now handed down a decision that upholds 
the ordinance. 
UIRK, Gammon & Snap, the famous law 
firm in Samuel Warren’s novel, Ten 
Thousand a Year, is not often matched in 
real life, but two friends of The Companion 
had a narrow escape from starting a firm the 
title of which would have been quite as ludi- 
crously apt. They intended to form a partner- 
ship in the business of the law, and had carried 
their preparations almost to the point of com- 
pletion, when they suddenly realized one day 
that the firm name would be Rush & Doo- 
little! More fortunate were the two men who 
found that the title of their new firm was to be 
Young & Smart. 


EADERS of The Companion continue to 

write us of cows that sold for higher prices 
than those that we recently mentioned on this 
page. Friends in New York, Ohio and Indiana 
remind us of the famous sale of the Campbell 
herd of shorthorn cattle, held at New York 
Mills, in Oneida County, New York, in 1873. 
On that occasion, after other animals had been 
sold at prices ranging from $1000 to $35,000, 
the cow Eighth Duchess of Geneva went to 
R. Pavin Davies, an Englishman, for $40,600. 
Eleven other cows brought an average price of 
$21,709. In all, 109 animals brought a total of 
$381,990. 

HE Northern Forest Protective Associa- 

tion of Michigan has done something that 
similar organizations in other states might well 
do also. In the hunting camps throughout the 
upper peninsula it has placed emergency food 
boxes, made of metal and proof against the 
attacks of porcupines and mice. Each box con- 
tains hardtack, dried foods, including eggs, 
pea soup, beef cubes, sugar, dried milk, cook- 
ing and eating utensils, maps and directions 


for getting out of the woods if the finder is lost. 
Those who resort to the boxes are warned 
to use the contents sparingly and only in case 
of need. 
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THE PURPOSE OF GERMANY 


HE break with Germany that President 

| Wilson has so long and so patiently 

striven to avoid has come. As we go to 

press it is not certain that war with Germany 

will follow ; itis, however, probable. Comment 

on the full significance of what has taken place 

must be reserved for a later issue ; meanwhile, 

it is interesting to speculate about the purpose 

of the German government in provoking a 
rupture with this country. 

There are two possible interpretations to be 
put upon the action that has compelled us 
to sever diplomatic relations with Germany. 
The first is that the German government sin- 
| eerely believes that through ruthless submarine 
| warfare it is possible to starve England before 
| England through its control of the seas can 
| starve Germany. If the German submarines 
can practically annihilate all shipping to and 
from England, Germany will win an unqual- 
ified victory within a few months. England will 
be compelled to accept whatever terms Ger- 
many dictates—and we must suppose that they 
would include the surrender of the British 
fleet. France and Russia will inevitably col- 
lapse with England ; and Germany will be free, 
if it chooses, to send its enormously augmented 
fleet and its seasoned troops across the Atlantic 
to try to extort from America a settlement vast 
enough to compensate the German people for 
the tremendous financial cost of the war. 

On the other hand,—and this is from all the 
evidence the more probable supposition, —the 
German government has embarked on the sub- 
marine adventure with no real hope of success, 
but with the object:of saving itself in the eyes 
of the German people. If the German govern- 
ment knows that virtual starvation is imminent 
throughout the empire, that there is a scarcity 
of materials for munitions and for clothing, 
and that the British and French and Russians 
are planning offensives that promise to over- 
whelm the Teutonic resources, what is the 
most logical course, after the failure of peace 
overtures, for it to pursue? It has encouraged 
its people to believe that the submarines are 
invincible and can sweep British shipping 
from the sea. The German people, daily pull- 
ing their belts tighter, will not be satisfied 
unless the government uses its weapon. The 
government knows that the results that the 
people expect are not likely to be reached ; but 
it must use the weapon in order to show the 
people that it has tried everything. It under- 
stands that the unrestricted use of the subma- 
rine is likely to bring the United States and 
probably other neutral nations into the war, 
and it is not unwilling that it should be so, for 
it sees in the addition of new enemies a possi- 
bility of saying to its people, ‘‘We are over- 
matched ; we cannot fight the world. We must 
make peace.’’ Convinced that the government 
has done all it could, the German people may 
be willing to accept a peace that was wholly 
unacceptable so long as the submarine weapon 
had not been tried, and may be willing to re- 
tain in power a government that surrendered 
only under the pressure of overwhelming force. 

The German note is an indication that the 
end of the war is near. 
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THE NEED OF BELGIUM 
[: would be well for Belgium if the Amer- 





ican people could realize what a relatively 

small contribution they have made to 
Belgian relief; for if they could once realize 
it, national pride and individual generosity 
would impel them to increase enormously the 
amount of their gifts. 

The total amount that the American people 
have given to Belgian relief since the beginning 
of the war exceeds by not very much the sum 
that, in spite of all their war burdens, Great 
Britain and France together have contributed 
every month. The total gift of America in two 
years and a half has been little over $10,000, - 
000; each month for two years and a half Great 
Britain has given $5,000,000, and France has 
given $2,500, 000. 

Furthermore, the funds supplied by Great 
Britain and France have very largely been 
expended in the purchase of supplies in Amer- 
ica. America has actually made more money out 
of Belgian relief than it has contributed to it. 

Those are mortifying considerations. They 
may be worse than mortifying. Mr. Hoover, 
who is in charge of the work of Belgian relief, 
reports that the commission requires now from 
$15,000,000 to $17,000,000 a month. He says 








that the food problem will get steadily worse 
from now until the end of the war. Three 
million people in Belgium to-day are destitute 
and entirely dependent upon the commission 
for food and other supplies; and the number 
of the destitute is increasing. It needs a million 
dollars a month to feed the schvol children, 
among whom there has been an alarming in- 
crease in tuberculosis. The agricultural prod- 
ucts of Belgium and northern France have been 
greatly reduced owing to lack of fertilizers. 
Butter is $1.50 a pound and meat is $1.75 a 
pound. The average income of a Belgian 
family at present is about $5 a week. 

Mr. Hoover’s message to the American people 
is that he must have $150,000,000 during the 

i ear. 
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REPETITION 


EPETITION is the essence of life. By 
perpetual repetition from the cradle we 
gradually form solid habits, putting 

them on, one after another, as we put on gar- 
ments, until we are fitly and decently clothed 
and armed to go forth into the world, where 
we make use of these acquired habits in every 
thought and action of our daily life. It is not 
enough to do a common act once, or a dozen 
times, or fifty times.. We must repeat it indefi- 
nitely, until it is performed without effort, and 
in many eases without consciousness. Do you 
know which sleeve of your coat you put on 
first? If you do, you are wiser than most 
people. 

Repetition, in French, means rehearsal. Is 
it not a charming suggestion? All our lives 
we are rehearsing without appreciating it, 
getting ready for some supreme moment. The 
quickness, the exactness and the perfection of 
our bearing in that supreme moment depend 
altogether upon the care and thought with 
which we have been trained, or have trained 
ourselves, to meet it. And the persons in whom 
long training has developed energy and vigor 
of action into an instinct resembling what is 
technically called ‘‘a reflex’? meet great crises 
far better than those who argue and debate, 
even with a high quality of intellectual power. 

To dwell on these eternal repetitions of life 
is of course unwise. In that aspect their 
monotony is likely to become intolerable. Pres- 
ident Jefferson had an old friend who com- 
plained because he was so infinitely weary of 
putting on his shoes and stockings every morn- 
ing. We all know what he meant. But normal 
minds are too busy to complain of trifles. 

There are dangers also in repetition. If you 
make a mistake in adding a column of figures, 
or in practicing a musical exercise, you make 
it again and again. So, by repetition habits 
creep upon us unawares, and it takes sometimes 
a colossal effort to get rid of them. 

No one needs more to study this business of 
repetition than mothers. In a sense it is their 
only business. And to remind and reprehend 
and reprove and remonstrate often get to be as 
tedious as the old man’s stockings. Make an 
art of it. Try to vary your advice and ex- 
planations so as to make them new and inter- 
esting. It can be done, and you will enjoy it, 
and so will your children. 

Perhaps the supreme art of motherhood is to 
carry repetition to its limit, with tactful and 
loving care, and then to recognize unerringly 
the exact point where the leading strings 
should be dropped and the native individuality 
of the child be allowed to form for itself new 
repetitions, new habits, new developments. 


nd 
CONGRESS 


the Sixty-fourth Congress. It has accom- 

plished a great, perhaps it is not too 
much to say an unprecedented, amount of 
work. As to the quality of the work, opinions 
differ, and only the future will determine 
which views are justified. But there are many 
people who have little respect for Congress as 
a whole, whether their own political party or 
the other side is in power, and who seldom 
miss an opportunity to express their disrespect. 
It is worth while now and then to seek for 
the truth about the matter. 

Congress is of course a partisan body—too 
strongly partisan. Independence of thought 
and action is repressed by the caucus. Mem- 
bers often vote contrary to their personal con- 
victions under penalty of losing their party 
standing and so of forfeiting support for meas- 
ures in which they are interested. Again, 
members are afraid of their constituents, and 
for that reason vote for extravagant appropri- 
ations for local purposes. Moreover, they talk 
too much—generally without any hope of in- 
fluencing votes, but merely for the sake of 


[°: than two weeks remain of the life of 
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impressing their constituents with a sense of 
their importance. 

Nevertheless, there is much to be said in 
praise of the body as a whole and of its indi- 
vidual members. Congress is truly a represent-' 
ative body. How few Congressmen or Senators 
are not fairly representative of their constitu- 
ents! They are not, perhaps, representative 
of the ablest and best of their constituents, or 
of the political opinions of those who criticize 
them, but they are representative of the aver- 
age of the constituents. If in certain cases that 
is not true, the blame should rest upon the 
voters rather than upon the man whom they 
chose. 

Congress is an industrious and painstaking 
body. Its daily sessions are long, and the ma- 
jority of its members are faithful in their at- 
tendance and give careful and minute attention 
to the measures that come before them. Noone 
would maintain that their action is always 
wise; but except as the caucus interferes it is 
conscientious. If the people generally knew 
how much labor is spent in preparing bills in 
committee, and how much time is given to dis- 
cussing item after item in the appropriation 
bills, they would better appreciate our national 
legislature. 

The real trouble with Congress, as with most 
national legislatures, is that it is overworked. 
Matters that in the aggregate consume a large 
part of its time and thought should by good 
rights be transferred to courts or to commis- 
sions. The attention of the two houses should 
not be diverted to the consideration of indi- 
vidual pensions, private claims and the thou- 
sand petty local questions that cumber its 
calendars. On January 24 a Senator introduced 
Senate bill No. 8002; and a Representative 
introduced House bill No. 20,495. That shows 
that there are sure to be a few thousand blun- 
ders, for no human mind could decide rightly 
more than a small part of so many measures. 
Congress could divest itself of much of that 
lumber if it chose, but it dislikes to surrender 
any of its functions. 


os 


“PEACE WITHOUT VICTORY” 


O word of disagreement with the prin- 
N ciples proclaimed by the President in 
his address to the Senate has come from 
any government. It is admitted universally 
that he has set forth an ideal condition of a 
world at peace, ruled by justice, in which 
national lawlessness is to be prohibited and, if 
it occurs, punished by a community of nations. 
Because the aim is high and noble the Pres- 
ident’s utterance has been received not only 
by neutrals but by belligerents with more than 
politeness—with respect, applause and admira- 
tion. But all the countries at war make the 
reservation that the ideal cannot be realized 
until after the present war has come to an 
end. They do not admit that ‘‘peace without 
victory’’ is desirable for them or for the world. 
To put the matter in concrete form, if peace 
should be made now on the basis of conditions 
as they are, would it not be regarded in the 
Entente countries as a victory for Germany? 
Would it not be a defeat for them if Belgium 
and Serbia and Montenegro should not be re- 
stored? On the other hand, would it not bea 
victory for them and a defeat for Germany if 
they were restored? Suppose, for example, that 
Serbia were permitted completely to recover 
its independence—that independence of which 
it was willing to surrender a substantial part 
at the demand of Austria in July, 1914; or 
suppose that Germany were required to evac- 
uate all the territory, east and west, that it 
now occupies: would not those results be a 
victory for the Entente Allies? Would it not 
be a victory for Russia if Turkey were obliged 
to give up its fortifications at the Bosporus 
and the Dardanelles and permit Russia free 
access to the Mediterranean, as the President 
vaguely suggested ? 

If the result is to be, not an agreed-upon 
sham, but a reality, no nation can succeed in 
any aggressive movement against any other; 
no nation can lose any cherished possession or 
right that it undertook to defend. Is that pos- 
sible? If the phrase means anything, it means 
that no nation, great or small, shall obtain any 
substantial advantage or suffer any substantial 
loss as a result of the war. 

There is another point that has hardly been 
touched upon in the discussion of the Presi- 
dent’s remarkable address. The treaty of peace, 
he says, must be between equals, if its results 
are to be lasting. When the conference is called, 
who are to be members of it? The ‘‘great 
powers,’’ of course. But although their inter- 
ests are the largest, they are no more important 
than the interests of the small countries are to 
them. Will either side be willing to admit on 























equal terms delegates from Belgium and Serbia 
and Montenegro and Bulgaria and Roumania 
—and delegates from the newly created king- 
dom of Poland? And does anyone think that, 
if they are not represented, their interests are 
safe in the hands of the big brothers? 


ea 
CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.—The House passed the emer- 

gency revenue bill by a vote of 211 to 196 
on February i.—Congress passed the Bur- 
nett immigration bill over the President’s veto. 
The vote in the House was 285 to 106; in the 
Senate, 62 to 19. The bill has been vetoed by 
three Presidents on account of the literacy 
clause it contains. ——The naval committee of 
the House offered amendments to the naval 
appropriation bill, authorizing the President 
to commandeer shipyards, merchant shipping 
and munition factories, and appropriating 
$150,000,000 to hurry the work on naval ves- 
sels in process of construction. ——Both houses 
have passed the bill that establishes strict pro- 
hibition against liquor in Alaska. 


Ss 


HE BREAK WITH GERMANY.—Upon 

receiving the German note concerning the 
new rules that are to govern its submarine 
campaign against merchant vessels, President 
Wilson took counsel with his cabinet and with 
leading Senators as to the course he ought to 
pursue. On February 3 he appeared before 
Congress and read a brief message in which 
he declared that the new policy would violate 
the agreement that Germany had made with 
this country after the sinking of the Sussex. 
At that time the President warned the German 
government that, if it returned to the kind of 
warfare that was responsible for the destruc- 
tion of the Sussex, the United States could no 
longer continue diplomatic relations with the 
government at Berlin. Accordingly, he an- 
nounced that Ambassador von Bernstorff had 
been handed his passports and that Mr. Gerard, 
our ambassador at Berlin, had been recalled. 
Congress received the address with enthusiasm, 
and the newspapers of the country agreed that 
the step could not honorably have been avoided. 
The war and navy departments began imme- 
diate preparation for a possible call to war, 
and in several states the militia was ordered 
to be in readiness for duty. The nation took 
the situation calmly, but with every evidence 
that it was united in supporting the President. 
Many organizations composed of Americans 
of German birth or parentage affirmed their 
loyalty to the United States. 

The action of the President was of course 
approved by public opinion in England, France 
and Italy, and to a notable extent in the South 
American republics, Spain and Holland. Not 
much comment from German sources was 
available. What we heard was calm in tone. 

Government officials took charge of the 
German ships interned or laid up in American 
ports. The gunboat Geier, interned at Hono- 
lulu, was set on fire by her own men, and sev- 
eral ships in Manila Harbor were damaged and 
one in Charleston was sunk by their crews. The 
machinery of the German ships lying at New 
York, Boston and Seattle was also found to be 
broken, in obedience to orders from Germany. 

The breaking of diplomatic relations does 
not necessarily mean war, but when it was 
learned that the American ship Housatonic 
was torpedoed by a submarine on February 3 
there was fear that war might immediately 
follow. Later it appeared that the Housatonic 
was warned and her crew assisted to escape in 
safety. On February 5 the report came that the 
British steamer Eavestone had been sunk and 
her small boats shelled, and that an American 
sailor named Wallace was killed. There is of 
course grave danger that some such occurrence 
will plunge the two nations into war. 

On February 4 word came that the German 
government agreed to set at liberty the seventy- 
two American sailors brought into port by the 
prize ship Yarrowdale. That was contradicted 
later by a dispatch from Copenhagen, which 
added the sensational report that the German 
government was detaining Mr. Gerard, the 
American ambassador, until it was assured 
that Count von .Bernstorff received proper 
treatment in this country. Such a course would 
be deliberately offensive to the United States. 

Spain is to represent the United States at 
Berlin. ° 

Mr. Bryan headed a movement in favor of 
keeping Germany and the United States from 
drifting into war. On February 5 he sent a 
wireless message to Germany, begging the gov- 
ernment to refrain from overt acts that would 
arouse the war spirit in the United States. 


S 


ELATIONS WITH JAPAN.—The Jap- 
anese ambassador having protested in the 
name of his government against bills pending 


in the legislatures of Idaho and Oregon, in- | 


tended to forbid Japanese to hold title to land 
in those states, the State Department asked 
the Senators from the two states to urge the 
members who introduced the bills to withdraw 
them, in order to avoid a serious diplomatic 
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controversy with Japan. The Senators did so, 
and the bills were accordingly withdrawn. 
Japan objected to the bills because they forbid 
Japanese privileges that other aliens may 
enjoy. rs 


HE “LEAK” INVESTIGATION. — | 

The committee learned from E. A. Roper, | 
a telegrapher employed by the brokerage firm | 
of F. A. Connolly & Co. of Washington, that 
he sent out a dispatch that was apparently 
based on advance knowledge of the President’s 
peace note. He declared that the message was 
filed by a newspaper correspondent named 
J. F. Essary, and added that he gave his testi- | 
mony in order to clear Mr. R. W. Bolling, the 
President’s brother-in-law, who is a member 
of the Connolly firm. 


page column commanded by 
Gen. Pershing crossed the border cal 
February 5. A large number of Mexican refu- | 
gees accompanied the soldiers across the fron- | 
tier. Several regiments of militia returned to) 
their states on the approach of the regular | 
troops. ——Gen. Carranza announced that in | 
the event of war between Germany and the | 
United States Mexico would be strictly 
neutral. ° 


HE LLOYD-GEORGE PLOT.— The 

persons accused of plotting against the life 
of the British premier were put on trial at 
Derby on February 3. The attorney-general 
declared that the plan was to shoot darts poi- 
soned with strychnine and curare at Mr. Lloyd- 
George while he was playing golf at Walton 
Heath. 


THE EUROPEAN WARO 
(From February 1 to February 7) 


The outstanding event of the week was the 
inauguration of the new rules governing the 
German submarine campaign and the conse- 
quent break between the governments of the 
United States and Germany. The other neutral 
powers are inclined to protest against the 
German policy, but none of them followed the 

* United States in 
breaking off relations 

a Ours: with Berlin. Spain 
er pos sent a strong protest 
to Berlin, and the 
government was said 
to be putting its army 
and navy in readi- 
ness. Brazil also pro- 
tested, and public 
opinion in that coun- 
try would probably 
support a more posi- 
tive stand. Holland 
A wrest amy dog, wane to and Denmark are too 

elp the wounded and carry much exposed to in- 

ee or vasion from Germany 
to risk a breach with that country, and Nor- 
way and Sweden are unlikely to take definite 
steps at present. Switzerland, being compara- 
tively unaffected by the situation, is still less 
likely to proceed to extremes, although it, too, 
has protested. 

A number of merchant ships were sunk 
during the week,—fourteen in one day, —but 
on the whole the number was not very much 
greater than in several preceding weeks. The 
vessels destroyed by submarines since Janu- 
ary 1 register nearly half a million tons. 

Among the ships sunk were two steamers 
used in carrying relief cargoes to Belgium—the 
Lars Kruse and the Euphrates—and several 
neutral ships—Norwegian, Swedish, Danish 
and Spanish. On February 5 it was reported 
that the British steamer Eavestone had been 
torpedoed and its small boats shelled as they 
were leaving the ship. On February 7 the 
Anchor liner California was torpedoed with- 
out warning and a number of lives were said 
to be lost. London declared that a Peruvian 
vessel was actually sunk within the territorial 
waters of Spain. 

Chancellor von Bethmann Hollweg ad- 
dressed the Reichstag in defense of the sub- 
marine policy now in force and declared that 
it would never be modified. After the break 
with the United States, however, the govern- 
ment at Berlin offered a few minor conces- 
sions to make the new rules temporarily more 
tolerable for Spain and Holland. 

There was very little land fighting any where, 
so severe was the weather. A British attack 
cleared the Germans out of Grandcourt on the 
Ancre, and there were French raids in the 
region of the Somme. Berlin reported German 
attacks on the Russian lines near Riga. None 
of the fighting was of more than local impor- 
tance. Along the Roumanian front there was 
almost complete quiet. 

London announced that the British forces at 
Kut el Amara were active, and that they had 
captured Turkish defensive positions along a 
front of half a mile. 

It was announced that the Montenegrin cab- 
| inet, which is with King Nicholas in France, 
had resigned because the King refused to give 
his assent toa plan for the union of his country 
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with Serbia. According to the plan, the kings 
of Serbia and Montenegro were to abdicate, 
and Crown Prince Alexander of Serbia was 








to be king of the united country. 
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How Hidion 
Super-Six 
Saved the Six 


A Review of the Crisis 


in Motordom 


Only engineers knew it, but a year 
ago a crisis impended in Motordom. 
The light-weight Six—long the favorite 
type—was waning in popularity. The 
trend was towards Eights and Twelves. 
It seemed for a time that certain 
limitations would force the Six out of 
the field. Note how the Super-Six 
reversed that condition. 


For years the Light Six was 
the leading type. Hudson was 
its foremost exponent. 


It was so much smoother than 
former types that enthusiasts 
called it finality. 


But it never fulfilled expecta- 
tions. It nowhere near ended 
vibration. It won hardly a record. 
About every performance record 
that counted—save a few won by 
V-types—was still held by Fours. 


Malti-Cylinders Came 


At that juncture Hudson engi- 
neers—and numerous others— 
began to build V-type motors. 
That is, two Fours or two Sixes 
so set at angles as combat the 
Six limitations. 

The trouble, remember, with all 
types yet developed, lay in exces- 
sive vibration. That caused friction 
and wear. It lessened power and 
endurance. The object of the new 
types—the Eights and Twelves— 
was to minimize that waste. 


Numerous upper-grade cars 
adopted them. The Hudson shop 
had its V-types perfected. For 
a time it seemed that the fate of 
the Six was sealed. 


Then Came the 


Super-Six 


But early in 1915 Hudson 
engineers discovered the cause 
of motor vibration. And they 
set out to remedy it in a new, 
mathematical way. 


In June they applied for a 
patent. In December the patent 
was granted. It gave Hudson 
control of a basic invention which 
solved the problems better than 
anyone had dreamed. 


It added 80 per cent to the 
efficiency of the best Six ever 
built. That is, to its power and 
endurance. It gave the new Six 
—the Super-Six—a supremacy 
too great to be questioned. 


The First Year’s 
Result 


The Hudson Super-Six has been 
on the market a year now. It has 


Phaeton, 7-passenger, $1650 
Roadster, 2-passenger, 1650 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger, 1950 
Touring Sedan... 2175 


won all worth-while records— 
that is, records made with a stock 
motor. In speed, power and 
endurance, in hill-climbing and 
quick acceleration, it has out- 
performed all other types. It won 
the chief record—the 24-hour 
record—by a margin of 52 per 
cent. 


It twice broke all endurance 
records in a round trip from San 
Francisco to New York. It ran 
7000 miles at over 80 miles an 
hour without showing any wear 
on the bearings. 


It has gained the supreme place 
in Motordom. It has come to 
outsell any other front-rank car. 
It is now out-performing all rival 
cars for 25,000 owners. 


Today every man who seeks 
the best in a fine car must choose 
the Hudson Super-Six. 


Not Like Other 
Sixes 


But don’t confuse the Super-Six 
with Sixes of the old type. The 
Super-Six is a unique type—a 
basic invention, controlled by 
Hudson patents. It differs from 
other Sixes more than Eights or 
Twelves do. 


Numerous makers abandoned 
the V-types because of the 
Super-Six. The added cylinders 
seemed useless additions when 
the Super-Six so excelled. 


But no other Six is like the 
Super-Six. Our patents prevent 
approach. 


A New Gasoline 


Saver 


This year we add to the Super- 
Six another exclusive advantage. 
It is a gasoline saver, remark- 
ably effective. Ata nominal cost 
it can be added to any Hudson 
Super-Six. 


And our latest bodies, in every 
Style, are masterpiece produc- 
tions. They are built to match 
the Super-Six supremacy. 


Limousine ... . $2925 
TownCar .... 2925 
Town CarLandaulet 3025 
Li ine Landaulet 3025 





(All Prices f. 0. b. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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THE OLD CAMP CHEST 
By Martha Haskell Clark 
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N the further edge of winter when the snow- 

drifts melt and run 

*Neath the level golden glancing of the Febru- 
ary sun, 

Something beckons in the twilight, something 
whispers through the west, 

Till you steal amid the shadows to the old 
camp chest. ; 

There’s a sound of lake waves laughing as you 
climb the attic stair, 

Anda clutching at your heartstrings that has 
gripped you unaware. 

Oh, forgotten trails that tempt you, by the 
guarding padlock hid, 

How they hold you and enfold you as you raise 
the battered lid! 


Pennyroyal, citronella, pungent perfumes sub- 
tly blent 

With the smoke of long-quenched camp fires, 
and the sun-warmed hemlock scent, 

All the sandalwood of Asia, oils of Araby the 
blest 

Cannot boast the haunting fragrance of the old 
camp chest. 

Rod and rifle, spur and stirrup, each can tell 
its well-known tale, 

Each ean stab to fevered longing with its mes- 
sage of the trail, 

Till you lay them back in silence there with 
slow, reluctant hands 

To their sleeping in the keeping of the one that 
understands. 


In that outer world of striving, faces come and 
faces go, 

But as sure as springtime sunlight falls on 
February snow, 

Nearer, clearer sound the voices that can time 
and change outlast, 

Of the. tried and trusted comrades from the 
camp fires of the past. : 

Hark! I hear them coming, coming down each 
hemlock-bordered trail 

To the wave-lapped attic shadows in the winter 
twilight pale; 

Jacques, Pierre, and old La Bombard, ‘‘Capi- 
tan” and all the rest, 

Smile their greeting, dim and fleeting, by the 
old camp chest. 
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EFFICIENCY —FOR WHAT? 


YOUNG man of twenty-four stepped 
into a business office in a large city and 
walked up to a desk where an elderly 
man sat examining a bundle of papers. 

“Look at that, father!’ the young 
man said with a smile of pride. “I’ve 
made nearly one hundred on my efficiency chart! 
What do you think of that?”’ 

The business man looked up at his son with a 
smile and a feeling of pride at his appearance, and 
then his eye fell on the list of questions put by the 
efficiency bureau that had interested the young 
man to compete with many others for first place. 

1. Are you physically sound and free from all 
trace of disease? 

2. Can you apply yourself to mental labor with- 
out great fatigue? 

3. Are you an exact mathematician? 

4. Do you have any bad habits? 

5. Would you be willing to employ yourself in a 
business that required honesty, quickness of judg- 
ment, keen intellect? 

6. Are you quick to see and take advantage of a 
business opportunity? 

7. Are you in debt? If so, how did you become 
so? 

8..Do you have extravagant habits of dress, 
amusements, or social life? 

9. Can you secure good letters of recommenda- 
tion from business men in the city who know you? 

10. How much money have you ever earned, and 
how did you earn it? 

The father read the list and then, without a word, 
reached for a sheet of paper and put down the 
following: 

1. Are you a Christian? Would you follow the 
teachings of Jesus if todo so should result in the 
loss of money and position? 

2. Do you have some great cause of humanity at 
heart, and are you ready to give your heart’s en- 
thusiasm for it? 

3. Are you as active and as useful in some church 
as you are in your business of money-making? 

4. Do you pray and read the Bible daily? 

5. Are you planning to do a man’s part by sharing 
in the burden of good citizenship? 

The father handed those questions to his son. 
The son read them, and his face paled and grew 
red by turns. He faltered. His father was a dis- 
tinguished and deeply consecrated man who had 
lived consistently the life outlined in the questions. 
The son respected him as he respected no other 
man. 

“Father,” he said finally, in a low voice, “that is 
real efficiency. I am going to try to live up to it; 
but right now I cannot answer those questions 
honestly and pass. It will take me a long time to 
qualify.” 

“Tt will take you all your life,” his father said 
gravely. 
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AT AUNT MARY’S 


INNER was a very unhappy meal. Roy 
ate in morose silence. Judith was dis- 
pleased over her work—Judith did not 
have “‘needle fingers.” Even Peggy was 
absorbed. Over the three downcast 
young faces Uncle Terry looked anxious 

inquiry at Aunt Mary, but she could only shake 

her head. She did not know any more than he what 
was the matter. Perhaps if they had ever had 
children of their own! 

In the kitchen after dinner Peggy told her that 
Roy was afraid he was going to lose the position 
he had hoped for, and that Judith could not get 
her skirt to hang right, and that she, Peggy, surely 
must learn to do something in a hurry to help 
out. 

Aunt Mary comforted as best she could, but it 
was difficult for her to understand. She was sure 
that any firm must jump at the chance of getting 
a young man like Roy; and why did Judith worry 
over that skirt? Miss Butler could do it. And as for 
Peggy, why in the world should she want to do 
anything when she and Uncle Terry were so glad 
of the chance to have her with them. At that Peggy 





























came out of her abstraction and kissed her aunt 
impulsively. Then she ran upstairs to Judith. 

Aunt Mary, left alone, had a sudden inspiration. 
She would make a strawberry shortcake for sup- 
per; that would cheer them up. They would not 
be expecting one so early. 

It was slow work finding berries enough, and 
Aunt Mary’s back ached with the long stooping, 
but her eyes were happy. Nothing that would 
“brighten up” the children could possibly be too 
hard. She hulled the berries excitedly, starting at 
every sound. 

There was no doubt that it was a wonderful 
shortcake; Aunt Mary never had made a better 
one. She brought it in after everyone was seated 
and then waited eagerly; but suddenly a sharp 
ache came into her throat, for Roy and Judith did 
not notice at all, and Peggy only said: 

“Why, I didn’t know strawberries were ripe!” 

Then Peggy happened to look at Aunt Mary, 
and in a flash she understood. Dear Aunt Mary! 
And what selfish beasts they all were! Peggy felt 
as if the shortcake would choke her; but she chat- 
tered and chattered, and made the others take two 
pieces each. The moment supper was over, she 
whirled the other two out to the piazza and told 
them what she thought of the whole three, herself 
included. 

“When they’d give us everything in the world 
they have!” she cried. ‘When they’d keep us all 
our lives if we’d let them! And then we dump all 
our little troubles on them and spoil their happi- 
ness. How Aunt Mary worked over that shortcake 
because we used to love them, and how glum we 
were when we ought to have been full of excite- 
ment and thankfulness!” 

Roy was already striding toward the kitchen. 

“O Aunt Mary!” he cried. “Make me some fried 
Injuns to-morrow morning?” 

“No; waffles and honey!” Judith cried over 
his shoulder. “No one ever made waffles like 
yours.” 

Aunt Mary’s face was alight with joy as she 
smiled at the eager look in their eyes. 
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AT GEN. WASHINGTON’S TABLE 


A™ G the many entertaining pictures of life 
in colonial days that Mr. Charles H. Sher- 
rill has collected in his volume, French 
Memories of Eighteenth Century America, is an 
account of a dinner that George Washington gave 
while he was commander in chief of the American 
forces. The description is found in the writings of 
the engaging Marquis de Chastellux. 

“On our return to camp we found a good dinner 
ready waiting and about twenty guests. The repast 
was in English fashion, composed of eight or ten 
large dishes both of butcher’s meat and chicken, 
accompanied by vegetables of different sorts, and 
followed by a second course of pastries, compris- 
ing everything under the two denominations of 
‘pyes and powding.’ 

“After these two courses they removed the table- 
cloth and served apples and a quantity of nuts, 
which Gen. Washington generally ate for two 
hours, meanwhile proposing toasts and indulging 
in conversation. These nuts are small, dry, and 
covered with so hard a shell that only a hammer 
can break them; they are served half open, and. 
are then picked out and eaten. About half past 
seven we arose from the table, and the servants at 
once came to take it down and shorten it, as it had 
been lengthened for dinner. I was astonished at 
this manceuvre and asked the reason. They told 
me they. were going to lay the cloth for supper. 

“At the end of half an hour I retired to my room, 
thinking that the General might have something to 
do and was only remaining with the company out 
of regard for me, but half an hour later they came 
to announce that His Excellency awaited me for 
supper. I returned to the dining room protesting 
with all my might against this supper, but the 
General said that he was accustomed to take some- 
thing in the evening, and that.I need only sit down, 
eat some fruit and take part in the conversa- 
tion.” ‘ 

This long stay at table, however, had a convine- 
ing apologist in the Compte de Ségur: “Temper- 
ance was one of Washington’s virtues, and in 
prolonging his dinner he had but one object—that 
pleasure of conversation which distracted him 
from his worries and rested him from his labors. 
His table was set every day for thirty. Washington, 
animated by a singular and most disinterested love 
for his country, declined to receive that which they 
had assigned him as Commander-in-Chief. It was 
almost in spite of him that the government charged 
itself with paying his table expenses.” 
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PHOTOGRAPHING A RHINOCEROS 


ILLINGNESS to face danger calmly is 

necessary if a man is to achieve success 

in photographing African game. A recent 
contributor to the American Museum Journal 
shows the coolness and courage that he and his 
companion needed when they photographed a rhi- 
noceros at close quarters. He says: 

I was carrying a gun with only two shots, and 
Dugmore had nothing except the camera. As we 
topped a little knoll, we saw about one hundred 
yards ahead of us in the yellow grass the black 
outline of a rhinoceros’s back. We approached to 
a point within eighty yards, where we had a good 
view of him, and from there Dugmore took a tele- 
photo picture. 

Although we were in plain sight of the beast, we 
moved toward him, and at about sixty yards Dug- 
more took another picture. Being sure of two pic- 
tures, he then changed his lens to one with a 
shorter focus. Meanwhile the rhinoceros gave no 
sign that he was aware of our presence. We walked 
to a spot about forty yards from him, where Dug- 
more focused the camera, while the rhinoceros 
deliberately lay down. That was a sure sign that 
he “y not detected us, and we both gave a sigh of 
relief. 

“Splendid!” whispered Dugmore. “Now we can 
walk up very close without his seeing us.” 

It was no place for an argument; and so, as he 
started forward I followed, with my finger on the 
trigger of the gun. As each cautious step brought 
us closer and closer—and my breath grew shorter 
and shorter—I wondered if Dugmore were ever 
going to stop! When he was a little more than 
twenty yards from the big rock-like mass, he 
stopped and began to focus his camera, while the 
rhinoceros’s ears ttvitched nervously. My gun, 
which seemed to weigh forty or fifty pounds, came 
slowly to my shoulder. The next moment there 
was a snort, a cloud of dust, and the huge beast 
was coming straight at us. I set my teeth, held 
the gun hard, and listened for the little click! of 
the camera. 

Dugmore let him get well on his feet and under 





way; then a click! and a bang! in quick succession 
decided the battle in our favor. At fifteen yards 
the rhinoceros bit the dust, scrambled to his feet, 
wheeled and made off. 
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AN INDIAN MESCAL BAKE 


VERYONE knows the century plant, with its 

E thick, sharp-pointed leaves, but few persons 

would ever imagine that it is good to eat. Yet 

the Indians who live in the mountains that sur- 

round our great southwestern desert know how 

to prepare a kind of candy out of mescal, as they 
call the plant. 

A traveler who had the good fortune to go out 
with some of them on a meseal hunt gives the fol- 
lowing account of his experience: 

A four days’ horseback ride across the moun- 
tains took me to the edge of the Colorado Desert, 
not far from the Mexican line, where I was to 
meet my friend and Antonio Cuevas, the Indian. 

We made camp at a spring in a cafion that over- 
looked the desert, and set out to hunt up our mes- 
cal plants (a-moosh’, Antonio called them in his 
Indian language). On the way he pointed out many 
places where mescal bakes had taken place in past 
times, and by great luck we discovered also one of 
the tools with which in olden days the Indians 
used to cut the mescals for baking. It was hidden 
in a crevice of the rocks, where it had lain for 
many a long year—a pole about six feet long of 
the tough, heavy wood of the mountain mahogany, 
sharpened at one end to a chisel-shaped edge. 
Antonio called it a peh-wee’. 

An hour’s ride brought us to the mescal ground. 
It was early in April, the time when the plant sends 
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CUTTING OUT A MESCAL PLANT WITH THE PEH-WEE’ 


up its tall flower stem, The mesecal grows for years 
without attempting to flower,—merely a bunch of 


big, spiky leaves with tips as hard and sharp as a | 


bayonet,—and when at last it blooms and bears its 
seed, that is the end; it dies. The part that the 
Indians used is the butt of the flower stalk, which 
is often several inches thick. We scrambled and 
searched over hillside after hillside, testing each 
likely-looking stalk ; if it felt springy rather than 
limber, it was too old and would be bitter. 

Every time we found a suitable plant Antonio 
chopped it out with an axe or with our peh-wee’, 
cut the top off, and trimmed the butt clear of 
leaves. When they were all ready Antonio dug a 
pit about two feet deep and three feet across, lined 
it with flat rocks, and round the margin built a 
rough curbing, on which he laid our mescal butts. 

Next he built a big, loose pile of dry wood over 
the pit, using branches of the desert juniper and 
the sumac. Then he set the pile alight and allowed 
it to burn until only embers remained in the bottom 
of the pit. After pushing the charred lumps of 
mescal into the pit, and with them the hot rocks 
from round the edge, he shoveled earth on top 
and patted it down into a mound. That completed 
the work, and, leaving our buried mescal to cook 
slowly, we went back to camp. 

The next day at four o’clock in the afternoon, 
thirty hours after we had buried the mescal, we 
opened the pit. The butts looked more like ele- 
phants’ feet than anything else I can think of. We 
took one of them to the shade of a bush, cut away 
the blackened outer part, and found inside a mass 
of soft golden-brown stuff, somewhat stringy and 
very sweet, with a flavor that I thought at first was 
like baked apple. Then I thought it more like pine- 
apple, and at last I decided that it was not like 
anything except mescal; but it was undeniably 
good, and so rich that we could eat only a very 
little of it at a time. 9 


A RECRUIT FOR SUFFRAGE 


OOKING askance at Mr. Hyne, Caleb Peaslee 
pursed his lips as if he were in doubt about 
speaking. 

“Pamely Lothrell,’’ he finally announced with 
the air of dropping a bomb, “has come out flat- 
footed, and she says she’s goin’ to vote!” 

“Quit your foolin’,’ Mr. Hyne commanded, “I 
ain’t feelin’ like listenin’ to it—my knee achin’ the 
way it is with rheumatism.” 

“T ain’t foolin’,” protested Caleb. ‘*You stretch 
your knee out there where the sun’ll hit, and 
lemme tell you ’bout it.” 

So Mr. Hyne stretched his knee into the warm 
June sunshine and listened. 

“I know’s well’s you do, Hyne,” began Caleb 
defensively, “that the last pusson in the world 
that a body’d think of settin’ herself up to vote 
would be Pamely, almost—she’s always been such 
a quiet, hide-away kind of critter. But she’s had 
a change of heart since day b’fore yest’day—she 
tells me. 

“Day b’fore yest’day afternoon,” Caleb con- 
tinued, “Pamely was cookin’ up some sort of a 
batch of victuals down in the kitchen. She’d jest 
looked into the oven and shet the door, and when 
she riz up there was a tramp, big as life and dirty 
as a pigpen, fillin’ the doorway chock-full and 
leerin’ at her dreadful discomfortin’. 

“He didn’t say nothin’ for a minute or so—jest 
kep’ on grinnin’ at her kind of meachin’ and ugly, 
and then let on that he wanted somethin’ to eat 








right off. ‘And I guess you’d better hunt round,’ 
he says, ‘and see if you can’t find a dollar ’r two 
that I can borrer a spell.’ 

‘“‘When Pamely riz up to her feet,” Caleb went 
on, ‘‘and faced the tramp, it fetched her back right 
agin the stair door that leads up into the back 
hallway, and her hand tetched the door knob. So 
quick as a flash she opened the door and dodged 
into the stairway and raced upstairs. 

“She hadn’t any more’n got up there and ketched 
her breath b’fore it come over her how helpless 
she was up there. Hollerin’ wouldn’t help her 
any, for Bartlett’s folks was all away, and there 
wa’n’t any other neighbors nearer’n a quarter of 
a mile. 

“And while she stood there wonderin’ what on 
earth she should do, all at once it come over her 


*bout her victuals in the oven. There they was, ~ 


with every damper in the stove wide open, prob- 
*bly burnin’, and that great trampooser down in 
her kitchen dominatin’ round. 

“I d’know why ’tis,” Mr. Peaslee conjectured, 
“but meddlin’ with a woman’s bakin’ is a good 
deal like troublin’ an old bear with cubs. All at 
once Pamely made up her mind she was goin’ to 
drive that tramp out of her kitchen, and she begun 
to hunt for somethin’ she could throw at him, and 
the only namable thing she could lay her hands to 
was a settin’ of ducks’ eggs that she’d been savin’ 
for my wife. So she slid ’em into her apron, easy, 
and started. 

“When she got to the foot of the stairs and swung 
the door open, there was the tramp jest bendin’ 
over the table. He’d been into the pantry and got 
some victuals together, and was jest goin’ to take 
a bite out of a doughnut when she hove the fust 
egg. Not bein’ used to throwin’, she overwent him 


a mite, and the egg fetched up agin the clock right © 


over his head with a bang fit to wake up a dead 
pusson. He whirled to see what it was, and jest 
then Pamely let fly another egg, and that fetched 
on his forehead, right at the roots of his hair, and 
filled his eyes full; and then Pamely charged him, 
whoopin’ at the top of her voice. 

“*Cordin’ to Pamely, the tramp, not bein’ able 
to see anything, with his eyes full of ducks’ egg, 
and not knowin’ who nor how many might be after 
him, made a blunderin’ drive for the door, while 
Pamely pelted him with eggs and screeched her 
lungs out. And lo and behold! when they fetched 
out into the road Salem Burnaby was drivin’ by, 
and he took charge of the tramp and drove him off 
to the lockup. 

“And I guess,” concluded Caleb, ‘‘that the whole 
thing sort of went to Pamely’s head. Anyway, she 
was over to our house that night tellin’ ’bout it, 
and she let on that if a critter like that tramp was 
*lowed to vote she was goin’ to, too, bein’ as she’d 
proved to be able to drive him, let ’lone always 
supportin’ herself, And I ain’t p’pared to contend,” 
concluded Caleb, ‘‘that she ain’t right.” 
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GENERALS ON THE ROCK PILE 


HEN the late President Leconte of Haiti 

set about to reduce the size of his army a 

few years ago, many of the generals wliom 
he mustered out of the service were put to break- 
ing rock on the street. At one time, says the 
National Geographic Magazine, there were more 
officers than men in the Haitian army. 

In former times the pay of a Haitian soldier 
was small at best, nothing at worst, and at all times 
insufficient to keep the warrior fed decently. The 
days for loading coffee on departing ships were 
great days in Haiti. They were days when the 
army got a square meal, thanks to the stevedore 
wages that the men were able to earn. 

The army officers of Haiti were as fond of gold 
lace as a mountain girl of bright colors. Small 
wonder, then, that the regalia of a field marshal 
was everywhere in evidence. Times have changed, 
however, and now the American marine in quiet 
khaki takes the place of the Haitian fire eater in 
his resplendent costumes. 

Feeding the Haitian armies in the days before 
the American “Big Brother’? movement was not a 
difficult job. Garrison rations consisted of a sugar- 
cane stalk two or three feet long, and whatever 
else the soldier could beg, borrow or steal! 
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UNDERGROUND EELS 


OME years ago, says a contributor to Answers, 
the Messrs. Boyd sank a small hole for 
water on their Australian farm, and struck a 

running stream at a depth of three feet. One eve- 
ning a large eel came up in the bucket, and, a 
light having been obtained, the workmen watched 
the hole. Fish in considerable numbers were con- 
stantly darting across the open hole, and subse- 
quently several hundred eels were caught. 

It is a mystery where the fish came from and 
whither they were going; they seemed always to 
travel in the same direction. 

Recently Mr. D. Minogue, the present owner of 
the farm, sank a well about a mile away and found 
the stream at eight feet. At nighttime, if you have 
a light, you can see the eels flashing by, still going 
with the stream in the direction of the coast. Some 
of the fish weigh as much as six pounds. 
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THE FIRST GAS BURNER 


WOMAN’S thimble, according to the Popular 
Science Monthly, suggested the first gas 
burner. William Murdock, the inventor, 

first burned the gas as it came from the end of a 
pipe. One day he wished to stop the illumination 
quickly. Looking round for an extinguisher, he 
seized his wife’s thimble and thrust it over the 
light, which immediately went out. 

There was a strong odor of gas, however, and 
Murdock, seeing that the end of the thimble was 
full of tiny holes, touched a light to it. Through 
all the holes jets of flame appeared, and the ex- 
perimenter was surprised to find that the illumi- 
nation from those tiny jets was greater than that 
given by the flare from the end of the pipe. Acting 
on the principle that this chance discovery re- 
vealed, Murdock made what was known as the 
“cockspur burner.” 9 


A CONSERVATIVE ESTIMATE 


HE following story is told by Bishop Welldon 
in his reeently published Recollections and 
Reflections: 

A governess once tried to give her pupils some 
idea of the relative size of certain distant countries 
by saying, “Cambodia is about as large as Siam.” 
But when one of the little girls attempted to repeat 
the information in a written exercise, she put it 
thus; “My governess says that Cambodia is about 
as large as she is.” 
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Ray Coon Wanted a Bite, Too 


WHEN RAY COON WENT 
COASTING 


BY G. H. SMITH 


NE crisp winter morning Ray Coon took 
QO his new Christmas sled and went coast- 
ing on the long hill beyond the woods. 

He wore a fine new sweater that Mother Coon 
had knit him, a sweater that had the letter 





TOPSY - TURVY 
BY BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


If the air were full of fishes, 
And the sea were full of birds, 
And books were full of raindrops, 
And clouds were full of words; 
If fur grew on the tree trunks, 
And the kittens’ coats were bark, 
And owls preferred the daylight, 
And humming birds the dark; 
If oysters lived in birds’ nests, 
And birds curled up in shells, 
And bees were found in marshes, 
And frogs in hives and cells; 
If ferns grew in the tree tops, 
And nuts grew underground, 
And oranges were always square, 
And handkerchiefs were round; 
If the horse rode in our carriage, 
And we ran on before, 
And looked for crabs on housetops, 
And chimneys on the shore; 
If steamboats ran on railways, 
And engines tried to float; 
If a miller wore a harness, 
And his horse a vest and coat; 
If we ran to see the moon at noon, 
And saw the sun at night; 
I’m sure that something would be wrong, | 


And nothing very right! | 














Bunny Let Ray Have Two Bites 


‘*R’? on the breast to help keep him warm 
against the sharp winds. Twice he coasted 
down the hill and climbed slowly back to the 
top again. 

‘“*My!’? said Ray Coon, stopping to take a 
long breath. ‘‘It did not seem so far as that 
when I was going down!’’ 

Then he took another full breath of the cold 
air and exclaimed, ‘‘ And I believe this makes 
me hungry, too!’’ 

Just as he spoke he spied his good friend, 














Ray Gave Them a Flying Start 


Bunny Gray, sitting on a log beside the road, 
eating a big red apple. 

‘*Good morning, Bunny!’’ called Ray Coon. 
‘‘What a lucky boy you are to have a big red 
apple!’’ 

**Good morning, Ray!’’ answered Bunny 
Gray. ‘‘I was just thinking what a lucky boy 
you are to have such a fine sled.’’ 

Then they both laughed heartily, for they 
were such good friends that each could always 














Old Mr. Possum Plodded Along 


count on a share of the other’s good things. 
Bunny jumped up from the log and allowed 
Ray to take two bites of his big red apple. 
Then, when Bunny had finished what was left 
of it, Ray cried: 

‘*All aboard! We’ll be at the bottom in three 
winks!’’ 

When Bunny was seated on the sled, Ray 
ran a few steps down the hill, hauling the 

















“How Still He Lies!” Said Bunny 





sled, in order to give them a flying start. Then 
| he leaped on behind Bunny. The road was | 
|smooth and the hill was steep.. How they | 





| | have killed him!’ 


flew! The faster they went the sharper cut 
the wind, so that Bunny, who was in front, 
began to wish that he had buttoned his jacket 
before they started. 

About halfway down the hill there was a 
sharp turn in the road. When they rounded the 
turn, going faster and faster, they saw a sight 
that made them both shout in sudden fear. It 
was old Mr. Possum plodding along the road 
just ahead. He was leaning on his cane, and 
over his shoulder he carried a stick with a 
bundle at the end of it. Probably he had been 
over to the village on a shopping trip and had 
come into the road by a path through the 
woods. 

‘*Look out! Look out!’’ screamed Ray Coon 
and Bunny’Gray together, at the top of their 





voices. 

It would have done as much good to shout | 
to atree. Old Mr. Possum was too deaf to hear | 
them; so he plodded on in the middle of the | 
road. There was no time for Ray and Bunny | 
to steer the sled to one side or even to throw 
themselves off. Before they could shout a 
second time, it happened,—crash! crash !— 
and there was poor old Mr. Possum lying | 
flat in the snow, while Ray and Bunny went | 
flying heels over head into a drift beside the | ve 
road. 

They clambered out of the drift and hurried 
back to where Mr. Possum lay. They them- | 
selves were not hurt a bit, but both of them | 
were so frightened that their hearts went | 
thump ! thump ! 

‘*Oh, I hope we have not killed Mr. Possum !’’ 
moaned Ray Coon in a voice that was very 
trembly. 

‘*How still he lies!’ said Bunny Gray. ‘‘We 
must have hurt him terribly !’’ 

While they stood there, eager to do some- 
thing, but not knowing what to do, Mr. Blinky 





Owl came out from behind a tree and drew 


near. lon 


‘* Hello, boys!’’ he called. ‘‘ What’s the 
matter here? The sun is so bright on this snow 
that I cannot see much. ’’ 

‘“O Mr. Blinky Owl!’ said Ray Coon. ‘‘We | 
ran down poor Mr. Possum, and I’m afraid we 


‘*You ran down Mr. Possum ?’’ repeated Mr. 


| Owl. ‘*Well, well, that’s too bad! Let me see! | 
| Let me see!’’ 
He came poking along to where Mr. Possum | anyway.’’ 


2 
| 


‘time, and he has a 


| way of playing dead 
| when anything ex- 
| citing happens. See! 





| Possum’s ear and shouted, 


| lay, and looked hard at him from head to feet ; | 


| then suddenly he sat down and put his ear to 
Mr. Possum’s heart. 
‘It’s just as I thought,’’ he said, getting | 





Our Polly’s pleading “ Please!” 
And Sally’s sunny smile, 


ll 
They open pantry doors, 
Disclosing cakes and tarts; 
They open happy stores 
Of kindness in our hearts. 


Oh, those are wondrous keys 
For locks of every style. 


lll 
And when some Doleful Thought 
Stays lingering about, 
Those keys fly like a shot 


To lock the rascal out. 





PUZZLES 


1. CHARADE 
My first is the name of the dinin 
My second she puts on the tabi 
Many it my sly whole would steal from | 


gy maid ; 


rst, 
If only the rascal were able! 
2. CONNECTED DIAMONDS 


Upper Diamond—1. A letter. 


Possesses. 3. 
Hu 


. 4 Those who rule. 5. To guide. 6. To 


mistake. 7. A letter. 
Left-Hand Diamond—1. A letter. 2. - tng - 
3. To sew slightly. 4. A wild nanny: 
— 4, Conclusion. 7. A lette 
Diamond—1. A letter, “9. Part of the 


verd “to te ” 3. A deputy. 4. Treachery. 5. To 
follow. 6. Part of the f A letter. 

Right - Hand Diamond—1. 4 wetter 2. To be 
seated. 3. Dense. 4. A erga & Weary. 6. 
Part of the verb “todo.” 7. A lette 

From 1 to 2, conmteiehie. “from 2 to 3, an insect; 
| from 3 to 4, a snare; from 4to 1, — utensils. 


From 2 to 1, cannon ; from 3 to 2 , & strong flavor; 
from 4 to 3, a ‘portion ; from 1 to 4, to snarl. 


3. RIDDLE 
When I come to make a call, 
People let their eyelids fall, 
Turn away without a word, 
Make no speech nor sign at all. 





When I leave, as quick as wink 

Back they turn, and look and blink, 
Stretch their eyes and stretch their arms— 
Funny manners, don’t you think? 


4. QUEER A B C’S 

The letters of the alphabet—how marvelous 
they be! 

I — if you know them’ well. 
you. Let me see 

One ietter’ s fond of summer days and long, 
bright, sunny hours, 

Of clover fields and glory bells and all the fra- 
grant flowers. 

snes letter you may eat, and here is one to 


Pll quiz 


n 

And this one must be closely kin to shining 
dimes, I think. 

And here is one that is yourself, and one that 


is a cry; 
And this one’s used to number things, and 
here’s a bird to fly. 
This one can toss the largest ship, another’s 
made of hair. 
Here’s one that is a part of you and guides you 
re 


everyw L 
The only one that oxen know is here (they are 


not smart), 
And ofa neue another one may be sometimes 
a part. 


How strange that little letters may become so 
many things! 
Now hurry up and guess them ere the bell for 
dinner rings. 
7 
5. STAR 
From 1 to 2 is of the le ; 
from 1 to 3 is above the. Rre: 6 
lace ; ‘fas . to 4 is a cit A 
ew York ; from’ 1 to 5 
political tmostng; from 1 to $ is 
a cl 7 is a small 5 
tool; from 2 to 3 to 4 to 5 to 6 
to 7 is.a small room. 


4 
6. GEOGRAPHICAL DELETIONS 
I 


Take a letter from a river in Europe, transpose, 
and find vapor of hot water. 


Take a letter pen a Pot in Europe, transpose, 
and find a vehicle 
III 


Take a letter from a river in Europe, transpose, 


| and find a blast of wind. 





sled hit your cane and you fell down. They | 


are very sorry. They did not mean to do it.” 
‘“‘Oh, that’s all right!’’ said Mr. Possum, 


| getting to his feet in very sprightly fashion 
| for an old fellow. ‘‘I thought it might be some- 
| thing worse, and so I kept quiet to see what | 


would happen. I do not blame the boys. I 
| know I was right in the middle of the road, 


Then Ray Coon and Bunny Gray did what 
|they could to help Mr. Possum. Ray picked 
| up his stick with the little bundle at the end, | 
and Bunny, after a long search, found his eye- | 


| Up. ‘Old Mr. Possum is not hurt at all. I’ve | | glasses, which had fallen off into the snow. 


{known him a long 





‘**Please get on the 





You did not hit him 
at all! It was his cane 
that your sled hit, 
and when the cane 
snapped he tumbled 
down.’’ 

When Mr. Blinky 
Owl had spoken thus 








sled, Mr. Possum,’’ | 
said Ray, sheuting | 
very loud. ‘‘We will 
haul you home.” 
‘*You are very 
kind,’’ said Mr. Pos- 
sum, ‘‘but you will | th 
not have to haul me 
far. It is downhill all ! 
the way and I shall | 
be glad to try coast. | 
ing again. It has been | 








to Ray Coon and 
Bunny Gray, he put 
his bill close to Mr. 
‘Whoo! Whoo!’’ 


| several times with all the strength of his voice. 


Deaf as he was, Mr. Possum could not fail 


| to hear that. He opened first one eye and then 


| the other, and finally raised his head and 


| peered round very carefully. 


. last. ‘‘What happened to me?’’ 


‘*Ts that you, Mr. Blinky Owl?’’ he said at 


Again Mr. Blinky Owl put his bill close to 
| Mr. Possum’s ear and shouted again as loudly 
las he could. 

‘‘The boys were coasting,’’ he said. ‘‘The 


Blinky Owl Listened at His Heart 


a long time since | 
was on a sled.’’ 

So all three seated | 
themselves on Ray’s sled. That did not leave | 
any room to spare, and they had to hold on! 
very tight when the sled flew down the steep 


, hill. Mr. Possum seemed to enjoy it as much | 


as the boys did, although the wind nearly blew | 
his glasses off. When they reached the bottom | 


of the hill, Mr. Possum jumped off the sled. 
{and shook hands with both the boys before he | 


went into his house. 

‘‘Thank you, boys!’’ he said; ‘‘that makes | 
me feel younger. I’ll try to keep out of the | 
road the next time you are coasting, but some 

















They Helped Old Mr. Possum 


day I should like to go coasting with you— 
perhaps to-morrow, if I am not too lame from 
my fall to-day.’’ 

‘*All right!’’ shouted Ray: 
you!’’ 

While Ray and Bunny were climbing back 


‘*We’ll call for 


|up the hill, dragging the sled behind them, 


they agreed that Mr. Possum was a fine old 
fellow, and that perhaps once in a while such 
| old fellows like to have a little sport as well ° 
| as youngsters such as themselves. 

‘*But wasn’t it lucky,’’ said Ray, ‘‘that we 
| hit Mr. Possum’s cane instead of one of his 
legs !’? 














The Sled Flew Down the Hill 











A DE RILOUS SWIM 


E had been traveling allday “>< 
W long across the flat wheat 

fields of Kansas, and when 
we began upon the night journey 
across the desert in the western part 
of the state the air brakes shrieked 
and finally the train came to a jolting 
stop with the sigh of escaping steam. 

‘*It would be just my luck to have 
an accident,’’ said the man who sat 
in the corner of the baggage car. ‘‘I’m gray- 
haired now irom escaping sudden deaths ; and 
ever since my first experience twenty years 
ago it seems as if fate has been juggling with 
my life.’” 

‘‘What was your first experience?’’ asked a 
well-tanned soldier from Fort Leavenworth 
who was going home on a furlough. 

The older man at first gave no sign of hav- 
ing- heard the question, but ran his fingers 








through his gray hair and looked thoughtfully 


ORAWN BY G. A. HARKER 


I EXPECTED THE SLENDER STICK TO 
UNDER THE STRAIN 


out of the baggage door across the endless 
stretch of sun-heated barrens. 

“*T think it was in ’80,’’ he said. ‘“‘It was 
rather a funny affair, as I think of it now, 
and it went to prove the old saying, ‘Look 
before you leap.’ As I say, it was a curious 
accident, and I guess you’ll agree with me 
when I tell you. 

‘*At the time I was an extra watchman of 
a factory just outside of Chicago, and I used 
to have to be on hand Sundays and holidays, 
and on days when they closed down either 
from lack of orders or because they were tak- 
ing account of stock. 

‘*The day I speak of was a scorcher, —nearly 
the hottest we had that summer,—and along 
in the afternoon I went up on the flat roof to 
see if I couldn’t get a touch of the lazy breeze 
that floated in from the lake. I was nearly 
stifled, and I sat down in the shadow of the 
big, round wooden water tank that supplied 
the boilers. It was cooler there, and the sides 
of the tank felt good to my back. All of a 
sudden the idea of taking a plunge into the 
water came into my head, and I wondered 
why I hadn’t thought of it before. 

‘**T looked all round to be sure that no one 
could see me before I climbed the ladder that 
rested against the wall of the tank; at the 

, topmost rung I sat down and pulled off my 
clothes. The water was clear as crystal, nearly 
eight feet deep. It looked very good to me. 

‘*T turned my head down, took a fine dive 
into the tank and swam round the edge, 
beating the water the way I used to do when 
I was a boy. 

‘*After a while I thought I would get out 
and take another dive. I looked up and saw 
that the smooth wall of the tank rose up 
more than four feet above the surface! I made 
two or three efforts to leap above the water 
and grasp the edge. Then I saw how hope- 
less it was. I was caught in a trap as neat as 
you ever saw! 

‘*Turning over on my back, I tried to learn 
an accomplishment that I had never acquired 
and that would be most useful to me in keep- 








ing myself alive—I mean floating. It was no 


use. My feet wouldn’t stay up, and 
I knew I must keep on swimming 
until I could swim no more. 

‘*T tried to collect my scared senses 


fight for my life and overcome the 
frantic desire that seized me to make 


so far beyond my reach. It was plain 
to me that no help could come before 
six o’clock, when the night watchman came 
on, and I knew I was not a good enough 
swimmer to last that long; already I was 
exhausted with the aching of my limbs. 

‘*T began to wonder whether I could not 
drive a hole in the bottom of the tank in some 
way and thus let the water out. It was an in- 
sane idea, for there was nothing within my 
reach but a piece of lath about five feet long that 
kept getting in my way as I swam about but 
was no more use in making a hole in the wall 
of my prison than a slice of 
bread would have been. 

‘*T looked up at the edge. 
At one spot there hung one 
sleeve of my coat. I reflected 
I should probably never 
wear it again. Then sud- 
denly, as I strained my eyes 
upward, an idea seized me. 
I grasped the floating stick 
with an exclamation of joy ! 





so that I could make an intelligent : 


leap after leap at the edge that was | | 








‘*Projecting over the wall 
of the tank was the mouth | 
of the supply pipe and the | 
valve that they turned when | 
they wished to fill the res- | 
ervoir. If I could only turn 
that valve, the tank would | 
fill and I could float up on | 

the surface until I could) 
reach the rim. 

‘*T reached out with my 
stick and thrust it in the 
valve wheel. I tried to turn 
it. It would not budge! My 
heart sank, for I did not 
doubt that the faucet had 

«been turned off with some 
force, and that, working 
in the water, no man had 
strength enough in his wrist 
to overcome the leverage in 
the five feet of stick. There 
was only one hope left. 

“By putting’ the stick 
against the side of the sup- 
ply pipe and thrusting the 
extreme end through the 
wheel of the faucet above I 
might pry it loose and turn 
on the stream. I expected 
the slender stick to break 
under the strain, but it was 
the only chance of saving 
my life. I brought all my 
foree to bear; the stick 
cracked, something seemed 
to give way, and I thought, my only hope had 
gone. Then I heard the splash of the first 
slender trickle on the surface of the water! 

‘‘Pushing my stick up through the faucet 
wheel once more, I turned it still farther, and 
soon a heavy column of water was running 
into the tank. 

‘*From that time on it became only a ques- 
tion of whether I could keep swimming until 
the tank had filled up enough for me to pull 

myself out. I was terribly exhausted, for I was 
only a fair swimmer, Every minute counted in 
the settlement of my fate, and it seemed to 
take hours of time for the surface to rise enough 
to be perceptible. Once when I became faint 
from the physical and mental strain my head 
went under and I swallowed much water in 
my fright. At times I was sure I could not 
last long enough. 

‘*But the tank was filling up slowly and 
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3 sense Sea 
from a Little Land 


[' is a mistaken idea that you must live in 
the country to have the finest, freshest let- 
tuce, juicy tomatoes, tender sweet corn, choice 
peas and beans and other garden produce. 


Whoever has enough ground in his back 
yard or in a nearby vacant space for a garden 


can live like a kin 





little land, the willi 


All you need is a very 


ngness to dig and potter 


around and the foresight to buy 


FERRY’S SEEDS 













surely. Finally I reached toward the rim and | = 


felt my fingers hook themselves over the edge. 
I was,too weak to pull myself up at first, but 
hung there and waited for the water to rise. 
At last I put a leg over the edge and drew 
myself out. I climbed down the ladder in a 
daze and fainted away on the roof. The night 
watchman found me there when he came up 
to see what was causing water to run down 
the sides of the building. You see, I had not 
thought to turn off the water, and my swim- 
ming pool had overflowed. ’’ 
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NOT THE RIGHT TICKETS 


RS. SMITH hired a Chinese servant, 

says the Los Angeles Times, and tried 

to teach him how to receive calling 
cards. She let herself out the front door, and 
when the new servant answered her ring she 
gave him her card. 

The next day two ladies came to visit Mrs. 
Smith. When they presented their cards, the 
alert Chinaman hastily compared them with 
Mrs. Smith’s card, and remarked as he closed 
the door: 

‘Tickets no good; you can’t come in.’’ 


















Why Ferry’s Seeds? 
choice garden 
accidental. Seeds ecensid for 
grvesptions from 


usciousness and a 
most invariably produce luscious, 


Extra | 


gs are never 


lants noted for 
ance will al- 


abundant crops. Pedigree 
profits the — Lideeen 
seeds are dear at any price. 


F ite Seeds are pedigreed 


ey come from families 
with known histories and each 
yearly crop of seeds is tested 
in the yy trial gardens to 
make sure that the family traits 
survive, that the strain is run- 


ning pure and true to type. 


Experienced gardeners every- 
where know that Ferry’s care in 
seed selection has made Fenry’s 
Seeds most sure of success. 


Write today for your free copy 
of Ferry’s Seed Annual. You will 


value the selected receipts for best 
ways of cooking vegetables. 
acs: Seeds are sold by dealers 


everywhere. 
D. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


(and Windsor, 
Ontario) 
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THE FEATHERED DANDY 
“By toner Wilbur 


spent in North Dakota gave 

me a close acquaintanceship 
with the dainty killdeer. He is a 
French dandy in feathers, with his 
dark, ash-gray broadcloth coat, 
white waistcoat and breeches, yel- 
low hose, white collar, black 
‘‘choke’’ tie, jaunty gray cap, and 
an ebony cane under each arm car- 
ried so that it just shows along the 
edge of his elbow. He is the dandy of all bird- 
dom, to my notion. The spruce policeman blue 
jay cannot equal him, or the dapper manikin 
cedar bird rival him; for kiildeer, the dandy, 
has not only the costume but the air as well, 
which the rollicking blue jay and the dreamy 
cedar bird most certainly lack. 

See killdeer tripping on light feet, darting 
first from one bog or stone to another, as if 
disdaining to soil his immaculate garb with the 
oozy soil where he must feed. A penniless 
dandy walking down a muddy street to seek 
his breakfast in some cheap restaurant would 
carry himself in just that way. Back in the 
fields his elegance is a trifle less noticeable per- 
haps, but since the sort of titbits he craves are 
found in slime and mud he must search for 
them there, in spite 
of his apparent dis- 
like for anything un- 
clean. 


S satin: August vacations 


DRAWINGS BY WALT HARRIS 


too, and enjoys a 
good meal as well as 
the next bird. Dur- 
ing the warmest part 
of the day, after feed- 
ing all the morning, 
he likes to take a 
siesta while digesting his breakfast and await- 





* ing his supper of worms and bugs that come 


out in the cool of the evening. He stands on 
one leg in a patch of dry gravel or on a sun- 
warmed stone, near enough to the water so 
that when he opens a sleepy eye he can admire 
his own reflection in the mirror before him. 
At least, that is his favorite attitude on sunny 
afternoons. Perhaps in those daydreams he 
reflects on his own good looks and trusts to 
them for protection while he ‘‘snoozes. ’’ 

I have admired the little killdeer at a distance 
every summer I have seen him. Still, his aloof- 
ness and his self-sufficiency rather kept me in 
awe of him, so to speak, and I never really 
felt that I knew him. Always seeing him 
with his society manners on, I wanted to know 
him more intimately by visiting him at home 
with his family. Last year, however, I made 
my North Dakota trip in May, and saw quite 
a different killdeer from the one that I had 
always observed in August. 

Every time I went into the pasture I found 
solitary killdeers flitting about everywhere, 
with other thoughts under their big caps than 
food. It was springtime, and killdeer must 
prance up and down for sheer love of living, 
and for his exuberant delight in knowing that 
the mate he had chosen was quietly brooding 
her eggs somewhere not far away. 

Whenever I approached a certain spot in the 
pasture where it bordered a wheatfield and 
ran down into a little boggy pond, I noticed 
that one of these little princes of dandies would 
suddenly appear from nowhere and fly round 
above me, calling out.a shrill, incessant ‘‘ Kill- 
dee, kill-dee, dee, dee, dee!’’ 

‘* There must be a nest round here,’ I 
decided, after a few days of this 
commotion, and commenced 
searching for it. 

Starting at the corner of the 
pasture, I went diagonally across 
it, from wheatfield' to pond and 
back again, and all the while the 
anxious bird circled round above . 
my head. I had made eighteen or 
twenty of these closely parallel 
lines, when all at once I flushed 
killdeer’s wife herself from the 
ground. She joined her mate and 
circled about me, shrieking as plaintively as 
he; and had my conscience not been free of 
any intent to harm them, their alarm and grief 
would have caused me to abandon the search. 
Feeling that my curiosity could do them no 
real harm, I kept on with my plan. 

Soon I had found the nest, or rather the 
nesting site—a mere hollow with a few sticks 
and pebbles roughly outlining a frame for the 
eggs. It was the eggs rather than the nest that 
attracted my attention; there were four of 
them, each as rich in color as springtime butter, 
and with their sharply pointed ends auto- 
graphed all over with scrawls and blotches as 
of faded black ink. 

As I stood looking at the eggs, the mother 
—or at least I chose to believe it was she— 
suddenly dropped down on the ground almost 
at my feet. For a moment I was deceived into 
thinking that she was really dying, but as soon 
as I stooped to pick her up she deftly eluded 
my hand with several wild flops that carried 





He is an epicure, 











her a considerable distance away 
from the nest. 

Then I realized that I was being 
favored with a show of that deceit 
with which bird mothers often seek 
to protect their young ; and to study 
this phase of killdeer tactics I 
obligingly followed her. The poor, 
lame, broken-winged creature 
promised capture if I would only 
pursue her, but she slyly kept just 
out of my reach in spite of her lamentable con- 
dition. On and on she tumbled and tottered 
until I was some yards from the nest. Then, 
with a twitter of victory, which I could not 
begrudge her, she spread her wings and flew 
quickly away toward the pond. As for killdeer 
himself, he hovered above us all the way, 
erying his alarm and then his relief. 

I retraced my steps as well as I could, but 
long before I found the nest again, the parents 
were back circling above me and calling pite- 
ously. To relieve their distress I went away, 
but every day thereafter I made a short call 
on Mrs. Killdeer. 

She never grew accustomed to me, and would 
try to toll me away, or scold me away, all the 
while I lingered near the nest. I was anxious, 
however, to see a baby killdeer newly hatched, 
and did not let her anxiety prevent my daily 
visit; but to spare the mother any undue 
worry, I made a practice of standing afar off 
and studying the eggs through my opera glass. 

One forenoon, when I made my usual call, 
the hatching was on. The little ones were 
already drying themselves in the sun, and to 
my astonishment were daintily pecking at 
their discarded shells, taking a cargo of grit 
aboard in preparation for the real feeding that 
they must soon have. The mother, too, who 
did not leave the vicinity of the nest for long, 
even to scold at me, helped the bantlings dis- 
pose of the empty shells by eating them her- 
self. 

That evening I heard killdeer cries from 
the wheatfield when I passed by, and found the 
old birds there in close attendance upon four 
little, striped, downy fluffs in black-billed gray 
caps much too big for them, and dark necklaces 
like their father’s. But although the little fel- 
lows were almost lost in their great caps, which 
made them look as if they had been dressed 
in their father’s cast-off headgear, and al- 
though that, with their stalk-thin little legs, 
gave them a top-heavy appearance and threat- 
ened to send them heels over head at every 
step, they were still able to run over the clods 
and dodge wheat stems at a good speed. I tried 
to catch one, and found that the day-old baby 
was as quick as a flash in dodging my hand. 

They ran about like tiny chickens, peeping 
shrilly, and always with a question mark at 
the end of their ‘‘pee-eep,’’ as if anxious to 
learn all there was to know about the big 
world where they found themselves. I was 
thankful that the family did not leave the 
neighborhood, and I enjoyed visiting them for 
many days. Such independent little mites as 
those young killdeer were—asking nothing 
from their parents except companionship, and 
quite equal to finding their own food! 

Their efforts at learning to fly were a reve- 
lation. Ground dwellers though they were, 
and needing the power of flight as soon as any 
bird, they were fully ten days old before they 
could lift their bodies from the ground. From 
the first they realized the importance of their 
wings and trusted implicitly in them; for in 
running, particularly to put dis- 
tance between themselves and 
me, they would lift their tiny 
downy flappers and scud along 
headfirst over clods and tussocks. 
As the feathers began to come 
out, they would run more and 
more a-tiptoe, until before their 
wings were fully feathered they 
could skim along just over the 
ground, not more than two inches 
in the air. It was not until they 
were almost three weeks old that 
they could really fly and could join their 
parents in those circling flights above my head. 
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THE SAME OLD LECTURES 


N a certain occasion Prof. Brander Mat- 
thews of Columbia University, speaking 
jokingly of his age, said that he trusted 

he was not yet so old that the students could 
play on him the trick he once saw tried on a 
senior professor in his own college days. 


‘¢ Prof. Blank,’’ he said, ‘‘ was our most 
venerable instructor, and he could be just a 
little irritable at times. Once, noticing that a 
member of his class who sat right under his 
eye never took any notes or paid the slightest 
attention to his lectures, he stopped abruptly 
and demanded: 

‘** ‘See here, young man, what do you mean 
by coming into my classroom day after day 
and never taking notes?’ 

‘**T have my father’s,’ was the student’s 
complacent reply.’’ ; 

















Much Depends on 
Every Goodyear Tire 


Deep and lasting public confidence is the 


only business asset worth having; without 
it all other assets will vanish. 


Perhaps the most valuable asset Goodyear 
had at the start of its career was a sure 
knowledge of this fact. 


Certainly, such knowledge awoke the purpose 
that every Goodyear Tire built should be 
good enough and strong enough to uphold 
the structure of good-will Goodyear hoped 
to rear. 


Just as certainly, it wields a similar influ- 
ence in all our works today—in the selec- 
tion of material, on the making of the product, 
in the amount of labor and thought given 
to the conduct of our business. 


How far have we come, under the influence 
of this first and most precious Goodyear 
asset? 


More Goodyear Tires are sold to the motor- 
ists of America today than any other brand. 
Leadership, in a market solicited by more than 
200 makes of tires, is an accomplished fact. 


Isn’t the Company carrying the unconditional 
indorsement of a plurality of American 
motorists, a good Company for you to deal 
with? 


Isn’t the Tire carrying the responsibility of 
such indorsement a good Tire for you to own? 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist Tubes and ‘‘Tire Saver’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





Plaza before the Bureau y 
Engraving, Washington, D.C. 
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30Days Trial 


Select—from our’ A big FREE catalog—the 
particular style of a “RANGER” bicycle you 
desire. They are pictured in natural colors with 
elaborate details of construction and equip- 
ment, in 44 styles, colors and sizes. We 
will send it from our Chicago Factory, freight 
os i + us to your town, for Th 
Days Free Telal. We pay return charges 
if you decide not to keepit. The trial is all 
at our expense. 







We have placed 
a special deposit of 


cago, to guarantee to you 
the faithful performance 
of this 30 day trial agree- 
ment. Wewill send youa 
copy of the bank’sagreement. 


FACTORY PRICES We 222 bey fom os, 


. profit by our FAC- 
TORY-DIRECT-TO-RIDER selling policy and the 
big savings possible by reason of our great annual out- 
put. The “Ranger” catalog illustrates the most com- 
lete line of pares in the world, at prices ranging 

rom $15.75, $16.95, $17.75 up. Back of your 
purchase stands the oldest and most successful bicycle 
concern in the country. ‘ % 
REP. AIRS for all kinds of bi- 

cycles are accurate- 

ly pictured and described 2 the sundry pages of this 
catalog, as well as all the latest domestic and imported 
bicycle equipment and attachments; tires, lamps, 
horns, front and rear ready-to-use wheels, etc., etc. 
In fact, this “ Ranger” bicycle catalog is the recog- 
nized Buying Guide for bicycles and bicycle supplies. 


ER AGENTS WANTED to'ri3c snd 


exhibit “Ranger” bicycles. Select the Motorbike, 
Superbe, Arch Frame, Racer, Coaster-Brake Special, 
unior or other style desired and make money 
orders while you ride and enjoy it. 

SEND NO MONEY but write today for the new 
i 9 1917 catalog with pricesso 

low they will astonish you, also full particulars of our 
new offer to send yang 2! brepaid the “‘ Rang- 
er” bicycle you select for Zhzrty Days Free Trial. 
You can’t afford to buya bicycle, tires or sundries with- 
out first learning what we can offeryou. Write now. 


MEA CYCLE COMPANY 


Dept. K-50, Chicago 











SPEED 


combined with 
good judgment 
counts in business 
now-a-days. 


Grape-Nuts 


FOOD 


supplies balanced 
nourishment for 
sturdy muscles 
and active brains. 


‘“‘There’s a Reason” 


Nochangein price, quality, 
or size of package. 


















“The FREE! This new 1917 book is Ss 
dy for you. Contains [. 

Profits In Sled 3 nS fee 

Poultr whole poultry industry. (== 

- 7 Send for it today. Dept. 81. 

Keeping” Cyphers Incubator Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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COME IN! THIS WAY DOWN THE 
CHIMNEY, PLEASE 


ANTA CLAUS is not the only person who 
S customarily enters the house by way of the 

chimney. In the little town of Kamenskoje, 
way up in northeastern Siberia, on the Penshina 
Gulf, nearly everyone does it. 

The house is shaped like a perpendicular X. 
Starting with a ground floor that is about twenty- 
five feet in diameter, the frame walls, constructed 
roughly of driftwood, lean inward for about twelve 
feet, then turn outward for another ten or twelve 
feet., They do not touch each other in the centre, 
but leave an opening of from three to five feet wide. 
That opening is the door, the window and the 
chimney, all in one. A pole rests against the outer 
side of the house high enough to reach the top of 
the structure. On the upper side of the pole, steps 
are carved in which to insert the toes when climb- 
ing. A similar pole, set. upright in the centre of the 
house and up through the chimney, is also fur- 
nished with steps for ascent and descent. 

The first effect of this arrangement is that visitors 
are recognized, not by their faces, but by their feet ; 
because the feet are the first to appear. There is 
something about the shape of the shoes of Nicolai, 
or there is a peculiar covering round the insteps 
of Ivan, that makes it quite easy to know who is 
coming down the chimney, even though his voice 
is not heard or his face seen. 

Another effect is more serious. The house is so 
constructed that the fireplace is directly under- 
neath the chimney. Naturally, the smoke goes 
up to greet the newcomer, and soot covers every 
side of the chimney, ready to attach itself to him. 
But if the one who enters must endure the conse- 
quences of so strange an arrangement, so does he 
in turn react upon the chimney and the things that 
happen to be placed beneath. The pot is always 
hanging over the fire, full of melting snow or boil- 
ing water and fish or reindeer meat. The man up 
the chimney is dressed in heavy furs, the hairy 
side turned outward. As he comes in touch with 
pole and chimney, a gentle spray of hairs comes 
easily drifting down, accompanied by showers of 
soot that are brushed from the side of the chim- 
ney. Perhaps the pot below is closed, but usually 
it is open. Hence, the food is often adulterated 
with hairs and soot. 

There is a good reason for the peculiar shape of 
the Kamenskoje house or yurt. During the worst 
of winter no door or window at the side of the yurt 
would avail. The snow piles up on every side as 
high as the house itself. Then the people can 
walk straight up to the chimney, and the dogs 
crowd round the opening in the top for warmth 
and to enjoy the rising odor of cooking fish and 
reindeer. Curiously the dogs peer in, watching the 
movements of the dwellers and barking every now 
and then in petition for a morsel from the boiling 
mess. Sometimes one dog pushes another down 
the chimney. If the cover of the pot is off, the re- 
ception proves rather too warm for the unfortu- 
nate victim. But Ivan is there to catch him by the 
neck and to take him up to the top of the house, 
where the snow will soon reduce the heat of his 
blisters. The episode has not spoiled the dinner. 

In spite of the fire within, the house is not com- 
fortably heated, because of the opening on top. 
Snow, too, comes easily drifting in. It is necessary, 
therefore, to have tents inside the house. They 
are made of heavy furs, and are placed on the 
wooden platform that surrounds the fire. In these 
pologs the dwellers find refuge when the smoke 
becomes too trying or the atmosphere too frigid. 
Inside the polog stands a wooden bowl of seal’s 
oil with dried moss floating on its surface, to be 
lighted at the pleasure of the occupant. 
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IN ATTENDANCE ON ROYALTY 


N learning their business—otherwise so differ- 
I ent one from the other—there is one hardship 

to which saleswomen in shops and ladies in 
waiting on royalty must equally inure themselves: 
long hours of standing. Fanny Burney, the famous 
author of Evelina and Cecilia, those fashionable 
best sellers of George III’s day, has left unfor- 
getable descriptions of her killing weariness when 
she was court reader to Queen Charlotte. The 
queen was good and kind-hearted, but the eti- 
quette of courts was sacred in her eyes, and it 
never occurred to her to relax it. So her reader 
stood to read aloud to her, quite as a matter of 
course. Rigid, dutiful and courageous, the queen 
never spared herself in fulfilling the duties of her 
position, and she never spared others. 

Even to-day, in a less formal era but a more 
formal court than that of England, matters are 
not so very different. Miss Ethel Howard, in her 
recent entertaining little book, Potsdam Princes, 
tells how, during her engagement there as gov- 
erness, she ventured to speak to the German Em- 
press, but not at all in the way of complaint, of the 
physical strain involved in remaining too long on 
the feet. She was, indeed, thinking perhaps first 
of the ladies of the court, since they must so 
often stand while royalty may sit; but also of the 
Empress herself, who must so frequently stand 
throughout long levees, functions, reviews and 
public ceremonies. But the sturdy Empress had 
no pity to waste on anyone, least of all on herself. 

“It is hard at first,” she admitted, “but now I 
am like a horse: I can rest standing.” 

Miss Howard is an Englishwoman, but no war- 
born bitterness mars her retrospective picture of 
the Empress. If she found her rather too inflex- 
ibly severe in her demands for the exact observ- 
ance of petty etiquette, it is a matter on which she 
lays no emphasis; and she makes no other criti- 
cism. Within the family, the Empress, although 
she was no bad disciplinarian herself, yet accord- 
ing to the ways of mothers from time immemorial, 
often stood between her sons and their father’s 
sterner punishments. She was a devoted mother, 
with many of the little tendernesses and bits of 
sentiment about her babies that all mothers will 
understand, Every time the lads’ hair was cut 
some of the precious locks were saved—one for 
herself and a few to give away to very dear friends. 
Less usual than cherishing locks of hair—perhaps 
unique—was her habit of preserving the first teeth 
of her children. She had them set in rings, and 
among all the rings she owned those so oddly 
embellished were her favorites. The idea is not 
pleasing to all tastes; but the rings, Miss Howard 
declares, were pretty, for the baby teeth, so set, 
“looked like tiny pearls.” 

The rings were set with one tooth apiece from 
all the little princes, except the crown prince. His 
superior importance was recognized by a ring of 
extra elegance, set with three teeth. 


CHANDLER SIX $1395 





HOUSANDS of men choose the Chandler 
because of its mechanical superiority, which 
to them is so obvious, while other thousands 
choose it for its beauty of design, its grace of line, 


its roominess and its comfort. 


All who choose the Chandler have reason for 
pride in their possession. For this splendid car 
combines, in an unusual degree, good taste, style 


and dependability. 


If one Chandler feature predominates over all 
others it is doubtless the exclusive Chandler motor, 
now commonly called “The Marvelous Motor,” 
refined throughout four years of conscientious manu- 
facture without radical or experimental changes, to 
a point approximating perfection. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car, $1395 
Four-Passenger Roadster, $1395 Seven-Passenger Convertible Sedan, $2095 


Four-Passenger Convertible Coupe, $1995 


Limousine, $2695 


All prices F. O. B. Cleveland 
Catalogue Mailed Upon Request, Address Dept. G. 


New York City Office, 1790 Broadway. 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR CO., Cleveland, Ohio 


Cable Address, ‘*Chanmotor’’ 











How Radium is Used 
on Ingersoll Watches 


AVE you ever seen an 

Ingersoll“‘Radiolite”—the 

watch that tells time in 
the dark? Here isa picture of one 
in the dark. You can 


infinitesimal amount is needed. 
But thissmall amount of radium 
makes thatother substance glow, 
just as the electricity makes the 


little wires of anelec- 





hardly see the watch 
itself, but its hands 
and figures glow 
brightly, so that you 
can tell the time even 
when it’s too dark to 
see anything else! 
What makes the 
hands and figures 
shine? Probably the 
first thing you will 








tric lamp glow. And 
this “Radiolite” glow 
lasts for ten years— 
maybe much longer. 

You see here also 
a picture of this 
wonderful “Radio- 
lite” watch as it looks 
in the light. It tells 
time, of course, in 
the day, too! This 








think of is electricity. 
That is notquitetrue, 
because there is no 
electric battery in an Ingersoll 
Radiolite” watch. Yet it is 
not as far from the truth as 
some people might think. 

For the substance 
called “Radiolite,” with 
which the hands and 
figures of these watches 
are thickly layered,con- 
tains radium, the most 
wonderful mineral 
known. And every little 
particle of radium is like 
a little battery; it sends 
out energy in every 


i i The Regular Ingersoll 
direction. Because of Th¢,Rrevier 3800 


the way this radium is 
imprisoned in the crystals of an- 


twelve minerals) only an almost 


How the Ingersoll “Radiolite” 
looks in the dark 


is to stand on the bureau or 
carry in the pocket; the Midget 
“Radiolite,” for girls, is $3.50; the 
“Radiolite” Strap Watch, to wear 





model, it may be had on receipt 
other substance (composed of of price by any of the Ingersoll 
offices named below. 


watch costs $2.00. 
The “ Radiolite” 
Two-in-One, $2.25, 


on the wrist, is $4.00; 

_and the Waterbury 
“Radiolite,”ahandsome 
model with jeweled 
works, for the older 
boys and their dads, is 
also $4.00. 

All these Ingersolls 
may be had in plain 
daylight dial also. And 
there are many other 
models. If the dealer 
is out of any particular 





ROBT. H. INGERSOLL & BRO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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What Do We Mean by 
‘**Safety-Sealed ’’ ? 
























No holes in the wall of a Parker, 
preventing any escape of ink to soil 
hands, spoil clothes or ruin dainty dresses 
or purses. Can be carried flat, upside 
down—any position—it cannot leak—it’s 


Safety-Sealed. 


In case of accident to self-filling mech- 
anism it automatically changes to a 
Safety-Sealed non-self-filler. 


Fills itself in two seconds—press the con- 
cealed Safety-Sealed button. 


All sizes at nearest Parker dealer—$2.50, $3, $4 and $5- 


PARKER PEN COMPANY, 80 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 
New York Retail Store, Woolworth Building. 


Means—no holes cut in wall of 
barrel—no openings, levers or rings where 
ink can get out to ruin clothes or linen. 




















If You 
Need Bran 


EN Don't eat 
AA 


clear bran. 
Make it part 
of a breakfast 
dainty. Then 
you'll enjoy it. 
In Pettijohn’s 
the bran is hid- 
den in luscious 
flakes of wheat. 
Bran is a daily 
need with most folks, for its laxative 
effects. When you learn its results 
you will not go without it. 
Get it in this ever-welcome dish. 


ettijohns 
Rolled Wheat—25% Bran 


A breakfast dainty whose flavory 
flakes hide 25 per cent unground bran. 
Pettijohn’s Flour—75 per cent fine, 
patent flour with 25 percent bran flakes. 
Use like Graham flour in any recipe. 
Both sold in packages only. 
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The Chinese 
Woolflower 


Meintroduced by us three years 
ago is now acknowledged to be 
the greatest new garden an- 
nual. It is a success every- 
me where, plants growing 2 to 3 
feet, a pyramid of color, its 
\, many branches bearing great 
ballsofwool-like substanceand 

|) most intense crimson scarlet. 
Flowers develop inJune and 
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ief. Seed per pkt. 10 cts., 
8 for 25 cts. 
New Mastodon Pansies. For 
immense size, wonderful col- 
ors and vigor they are marvels. 
" Seed 10 cts. per pkt.,8 for 25ets. 
_ Everblooming Sweet William, a startling novelty, blooming 
in 60 days from seed, continuing all the season, and every season 
being hardy. Flowers large, colors exquisite—pkt. 10 ets, 

These 8 great Novelties, with two more (5) for only 20 cts. 
See Catalog for colored plates, culture, etc. 

Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
rare new fruits free. We are the largest growers in the world of 
Gladiolus, Cannas, Dahlias, Lilies, Iris, etc. 

JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 











A book to delight boys’ and girls’ hearts, Save 
Money! Offe di- 
cycles—$19.95 ana up. Write 
house. 


Dept, 
nearest Hew York, Chicago, Kansas City, Ft. Werth, Portiand,Ore, 














THE TRUTH ABOUT BARBARA 
FRITCHIE 


waved the Stars and Stripes from her win- 

dow when the Northern army marched 
through Frederick two days after Jackson’s 
force had passed, Barbara Fritchie’s heroism as 
immortalized by the misinformed Whittier has 
long since been proved to be a myth. Her action 
roused such enthusiasm among the dispirited 
Union troops that she came down to the porch and 
received an ovation from them. Gen. Reno asked 
for the flag she waved; but she gave him a larger 
one, which he carried off amidst the cheers of the 
soldiers, and which was wrapped round his dead 
body after the battle, two days later. 

Mrs. Louise Closser Hale gives, in Harper’s, the 
true story of Stonewall Jackson’s mareh through 
Frederick, as she got it in conversation with the 
wife of an old shoemaker in that.town. After some 
preliminary remarks the old lady said, “Daughter, 
run up and get that picture of Mrs. Quantrille. 
You know, ma’am, we always felt a battle ahead, 
and when orders came from Lee for Gen. Jackson 
—there didn’t many call him Stonewall then—to 
march his troops through the town to seize 
Harper’s Ferry, we felt something in our bones. 
He came by the way of that creek.” 

“Not past Mrs. Fritchie’s house ?” 

“No’m, just this side of it. We were all on the 
stoop watchin’ for Gen. Jackson, who, we had 
heard, always rode with a Bible under his arm. 
There was a good deal of delay along the road, 
because, you know, ma’am, they waited for the 
commissary. The Confederate band was playin’ 
down at the drug store, and it was Hill, D. H. 
Hill,—there were two Hills in this corps,—who 
sent for the musicians to serenade Mrs. Quantrille 


Nave th it is known that the old lady 


| and us girls. He had reined his horse alongside of 


us, and we were all cutting up. 

“All this time Mrs. Quantrille had a little Union 
flag in her hands. It’s the rule when an army 
comes through a town that only the flag of the 
army is shown, so I reckon hers was about the 
only one flying. Mrs. Fritchie was a very old lady, 
and was sick in bed that day.” 

“But didn’t anybody protest about it?” 

“Well, Mr. Hill said, ‘Madam, you ought to take 
that flag of yours and make an apron of it,’ but 
quick as a flash she came back, ‘You ought to take 
yours, sir, and make breeches out of it.’ They 
were terribly ragged, that corps. 

“Then Hill rode on, and no sooner had he gone 
than one of the privates, gettin’ into line, stabbed 
it with his bayonet, and used some language that 
wasn’t very nice. Mrs. Quantrille was as perky 
as you please. She made a fuss about it, and said 
the man ought to be arrested for rudeness to a 
lady. So one of the officers rode on ahead and 
said he’d see to it. Southern gentlemen were 
very particular about language before a lady. I 
don’t suppose anything was ever done, because 
there was a good deal to think about just before a 
battle. 

“But Mrs. Quantrille said, ‘Girls, have any of 
you got a flag?’ We used to all carry Union flags 
in the bosom of our basques, and Mary went into 
the hall and took hers out. So by the time Gen. 
Jackson came along she was waving one again. 
He never said a word that I can remember, and 
we were all so excited bowin’ to him that we had 
to laugh afterwards because we forgot to look for 
his Bible. Yessum, we did. 

“It was the other Hill of Jackson’s division—I 
always call him the Hill on the cream-colored 
horse—who brought up the rear. And he said to 
Mrs. Quantrille, ‘You ought to be shot for wavin’ 
that flag.’ His pistol was out of its holster, but he 
didn’t shoot her. And Mrs. Quantrille, who always 
had the last word, said, ‘You’ll be the one to be shot.’ 
It seemed a kind of a prophecy, for he was killed. 
But then, a good many was. And after that another 
soldier, encouraged by what Hill said, I reckon, cut 
the second flag out of her hand and trampled on it. 
So if the poet had got it right, he’d have had two 
flags torn down.” 
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THE “REGULAR” POINT OF VIEW 


ROOF positive that each one of us is for him- 
self the centre of the universe, that what “our 
folks” do is the proper tliing, and all else 

mere eccentricity, is seldom lacking, but it comes 
out most engagingly in childhood. 

“She can speak French most beautifully!” con- 
cluded Elsie’s big sister, Sara, after having de- 
scribed at length to the family at the supper table 
the charms and accomplishments of a new friend, 
a girl who had lived several years abroad and had 
come recently to Sara’s school. 

“T know a girl,” put in Elsie at this point, with 
an air of importance, “and she used to live in Eng- 
land. She’s in my kindergarten, and she can speak 
English, I guess.” 

“Well, what of that?” demanded Sara. “So can 
you speak English.” 

“Oh, no, I can’t; I don’t know how! Why, of 
course I can’t speak English,” Elsie appealed from 
the laughing faces now turned toward her, “ean I, 
mother ?”’ 

“Certainly you can speak English, child; it’s 
what we all speak; we’re speaking it now.” 

“What? Is it English we’re talking right this 
minute? Is it trudy, mother?” 

“Of course, my dear! What language did you 
suppose it was that we ‘talk’ ?” 

“Why, mother, I didn’t suppose it was English, 
or any other language. I thought it was just 
regular talk, of course.” 
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A HUMBLE WORKER 


E does not look like a very important part of 

a big automobile organization, this stooped, 

grizzled man, but the president of a great 
motor-car company, according to Popular Science 
Monthly, says that Magnet Bill saves his salary 
a dozen times over every day he works. Rain or 
shine, summer or winter, Magnet Bill may be seen 
walking slowly about the automobile plant, his 
eyes fixed on the ground. 

He gets his nickname from the fact that his 
tools consist solely of a tin bucket and a big steel 
magnet, strapped to the end of a shovel handle. 
It is his duty to save aytomobile tires by removing 
from the roadway every nail and piece of metal 
that might cause a tire puncture. Thousands of 
cars are run over this roadway to the testing place, 
and without the precautions taken by Magnet Bill 
the cost for cut and punctured tires would amount 
to many thousands of dollars yearly. 
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A Bee-Line 


Straight as the bee flies and 
quick as though caught by 
lightning the voice in the tele- 
phone carries near and far over 
this Nation. 


This marvelous instrument is 
the pre-eminent vehicle of speed 
and speech. Railroads cover the 
country, but your traveler often 
must alight with bag and bag- 
gage and change trains to get 
to a given point. Railroads 
reach cities, towns and villages. 


The telephone reaches the in- 
dividual. 


The telephone offers con- 
tinuous passage for the voice 
and unbroken connections to 
the uttermost places because it 
is a united System co-ordinated 





y One Policy 





One System 


to Everyone 


to the single idea of serving the 
entire people of this country. 


It has been a powerful factor, 
along with the transportation 
systems, in the magnificent 
achievements of the United 
States—helping to prepare the 
way where latent possibilities 
of mines, forests and farms 


were to be developed. 


The continued growth of our 
national prosperity depends in 
a great measure upon the main- 
tenance and continued growth 
of the utilities which furnish 
the means of intercourse and 
interchange. They are the 
indispensable servants of the 
individual, the community and 
the entire nation. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 











tinctive features that you will like. 














“Dad, Why Don’t We Have Bicycles?” 


“There’s Bob and his father going for a spin on their new wheels. Just think how fine it 
would be if we had bicycles. 
“You could ride yours to the office every day, and I could go to school on mine. I 
wouldn’t mind running errands for mother if I had a bicycle. And on Sundays we could go 
for long rides in the country. 
““Wouldn’t it be swell, Dad? And it would be great exercise, too.” 


But Be Sure You Get a MIAMI-MADE Bicycle 


No other bicycle on the market has combined in one bicycle all the special features you 
find in MIAMI- MADE Bicycles. Light, yet sturdy enough to withstand the hardest wear, 
easy riding, perfectly balanced, and with an equipment that is the best that money and experi- 
ence can produce, a MIAMI- MADE is the only kind you’ want. 


There Are Four Lines of MIAMI-MADE Bicycles 


The Miami, the Hudson, the Flying Merkel and the Racycle. 
If there is no dealer in your city, fill out the attached 
coupon and we will send you one of our beautiful catalogs free. 


PSS SS SSS SSS SSS SS SSS SS SS SSCS SESS SSS SS SSS Sees 
: FILL OUT THIS COUPON 
i Kindly send me FREE one of your beautiful catalogs for the line I have checked. i 
Mt Dis saizacecescaiesss sisihiainvedeadMaiiinqudiiedahinensntde era dedsttalidan ines : a 
: ME i vicsinisteccdvittiactrcblin Tinutu tiled aes cbigtbika Miaka apaibinte ttn g cenit ietetactiisatliaennn : 
ee ON asin arate easecps ti eiaa acai stgereneant octane acs areata BEE opr Alper Bape ap i 
, Kindly check line you are interested in. ..... Miami. ..... Hudson. ..... Racycle. ..... Flying Merkel. : 
J + 


THE MIAMI CYCLE & MFG. COMPANY, 1015-1031 Grand Ave., Middletown, Ohio, U.S.A. 


Each one has special dis- 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the “Post ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 

New Subeor iptions may begin at any time during 
the y | 

Money psi Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to | 
collect money for renewals. Payiment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by | 
mail, should be by Post Office Money 0 Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


tet tors should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 





| 





HYGIENE OF THE EYES 


LL sensible persons desire to take good 
care of their eyes, but they do not always 
know just what are the dangers that 
threaten them. The eye is a most sym- 
pathetic organ, and it may suffer with 
almost every part of the body. Too often 

we forget that sympathetic quality and treat the 
eye as if it needed only local care. That kind of 
care is, of course, most essential, but we should 
never forget the relation of the eye to the rest of 
the organism. 

How many persons, when they are thoroughly 
exhausted, take up a book as soon as they begin 
to rest! While the other parts of the body are re- 
cuperating, the eyes must work—like Cinderellas, 
they get no rest. It is an excellent rule to rest with 
closed eyes until extreme fatigue has passed, or at 
least to give the eyes a tonic by bathing them in 
coo! water in which you have dissolved a little salt, 
or by cooling them with a few drops of the solution 
of boric acid administered with an eye dropper. 

But fatigue is not the only condition of the body 
with which the eye sympathizes. The digestive 
system and the nervous system can both betray a 
condition of ill iealth through the state of the eyes. 
On the other hand, just the opposite of that may 
happen: the apparently innocent eyes may be the 
sole reason for a digestive or nervous upset. That 
is why it is so necessary to seek expert advice for 
slight and obscure deviations from health. Many a 
person has lost valuable time and done damage to 
his body by foolishly dosing himself with “some- 
thing to strengthen the nerves” or to “improve the 
digestion” when all that he needed was a pair of 
glasses prescribed by an expert. 

The summer vacation is often a disappointment 
to persons who are obliged to overuse their eyes 
throughout the working year, and who depend 
on their vacation for a chance to restore their 
strength. The reason is that they du not take the 
trouble to look after their eyes and give them a 
vacation, too. The glare from the water or from the 
hot sands, long dusty journeys, automobiling, bicy- 
cling against sun and wind, only give the eyes a 
change of work, not a rest. Every summer “com- 
fort kit” should include dark glasses, some simple 
eye drops, and a dropper; and remember, if you 
can, not to read while you lie in a hammock. 


od 


THE CREAM 


NNETTE had held her own through the 
evening: she had laughed and talked 
and held her head high so that no one 
should guess. But up in her own room 
in the blessed darkness she had torn off 
her party gown and thrown herself on 

the bed and sobbed out her unhappiness. It had 

been clear in a score of ways—they did not like 
her nearly so much as when she first came. And 
she had wanted so to be liked, and at first every- 
one had been so nice. If she could only, only go 
back home to “daddy,” who loved her! But her 
father would be away for two months yet, and she 
knew she could not leave Aunt Helen’s. The 
weeks stretched before her, an eternity of misery. 

If she only knew what the trouble was! She could 

not ask the girls. 

There was a knock on the door. Annette caught 
her breath—if it was one of her cousins! She could 
not see them just now. 

But it was not—at least, not one of the girls. 
It was Aunt Helen’s cousin Anne who was call- 
ing, ‘‘“May an old lady come in a moment, little 
girl?” 

Annette opened the door. She stood back so that 
the light should not fall upon her face, but Cousin 
Anne was not one who needed electric lights when 
it was a matter of understanding things. She gath- 
ered the little figure into her arms. 

“IT had a feeling that a certain little girl was 
lonesome to-night,” she said. “Maybe I was wrong, 
but somehow I wanted to get hold of her.” 

Annette drew a sharp, quivering breath; then 
before she realized it she was telling it—all the 
hurt and the perplexity. It was strangely easy to 
tell Cousin Anne in the dark. 

Cousin Anne, in the big chair now with Annette 
on the fioor beside her, spoke slowly: 

“I’m going to tell you something I’ve never told 
anyone before, little girl. It’s something that hap- 
pened to me when I was eighteen and went away 
on a visit. I did so want to be popular and admired! 
And I tried so hard! Yet, after a little, I found 
myself being left out.” 

**You, Cousin Anne!”’ 

Cousin Anne smiled—Annette heard the smile 
in her voice. 

“Yes, I. And I might have gone on forever, if I 
had not overheard some of the girls discussing me 
one day: ‘Yes, she’s bright enough—that isn’t the 
trouble. She’s too bright, if anything. She always 
wants to lick off all the cream.’” 

“What did she mean, Cousin Anne?” 

“T had to think it out myself, but I discovered 
presently. People’s faces helped me to see. I found 
that I had got into the habit of capping everyone’s 
story—telling how } had heard it with a better 




















| answer first. I was perpetually spoiling other 


| by far the most imposing article, dominating over 


people’s talk. It was no wonder they didn’t like to 
talk with me!” 
“Why—I never thought,” Annette stammered.- 


os 


THE BED 


N the home of a Russian peasant Mr. Denis 
I Garstin, the author of Friendly Russia, discov- 
ered the great bed. 

The room, says Mr. Garstin, was small, scrupu- 
lously tidy and covered with ornaments. The 
walls were entirely hidden with ikons,—some thirty 
of them,—sacred pictures, cheap lithographs of the 
Czar, Czarina and their children, calendars deco- 
rated with saints and lovers, and crude photo- 
graphs of their own family taken at a fair. But 


all in the room and insisting on all observance, 
was the bed. ; 
It was a massive creation in itself, made still 
more imposing by layer on layer of bedding and 
mattresses and pillows reaching high up the wall 
and covered with black and red embroidered coun- 
terpanes. It was a monument of Russian peasant 
respectability rather than a suggestion of any 
repose. 

I was marveling at it when the baba returned, 
laden with thick potato pasties and wine and fruit. 
We sat down to eat, and my companion explained 
who we were and gave the messages. The old 
woman nearly embraced us in her effusive wel- 
coming. A boy was sent to call in the husband, 
who was out on the hillside gathering fagots. A 
little girl went toddling down the village to round 
up all the relatives she could find, and soon we 
were the centre of a crowd of rough peasants, 
who tried to cover their shyness by pressing us 
continually to eat. 

The husband, a shock-headed old peasant, came 
last. His wife poured out all the news to him, 
referring every moment to us for confirmation of 
each detail, and whenever we said ‘‘Truly!”’ to 
her remarks he turned his hat round in his hands 
and said, “Thank God! But eat and drink some 
more.” 

“You have a very fine house,” I said to him. 
He stared at me, puzzled by the unusual “you.” 

“Yes,” he said finally, struggling into the plural, 
“we have. Tell Lukyan he must come to visit us 
with everyone. There is much room.” 

“But only one bed,” I said. 

Again I puzzled him. “Yes,” he said, “there is 
a bed, of course.” 

My companion nudged me. “No one sleeps in a 
bed,” he whispered. 

The baba, glad of any reference to that piece of 
furniture, had stripped off the covering. “See,” 
she said, “one, two, three, four—fifteen mattresses. 
That is enough for everyone, is it not?” 

“They all sleep on the floor,” said my companion. 
“My grandfather used to, too, when he was stay- 
ing in the country.” 8 


THE BROCCOLI PLANT 
[' the man who succeeds in growing two blades 


of grass where only one grew before is one of 

the greatest benefactors of mankind, what shall 
be said of him who is able to produce six or eight 
heads of the cabbage-like broccoli where only one 
grew previously, and, what is more, has made the 
plant a perennial ? 

That is what an English horticulturist recently 
achieved. A writer in Chambers’s Journal tells of 
one of these new plants from which the grower 
cut fifteen fine heads six or seven inches in diam- 
eter. 

The broccoli should be of inestimable value to 
the small gardener, especially if he happens to 
have an odd corner where he can let the plants 
grow undisturbed. Once they become established 
they assume the proportions of young bushes, and 
throw out their heads in all directions. They 
demand very little weeding; and as their roots 
thrust themselves deep into the soil, they are not 
appreciably affected by dry weather. In the spring, 
as soon as the shoots begin to run, the plant needs 
some thinning; but there is no waste, for the shoots 
when cooked form an appetizing dish of the flavor 
of asparagus. 

The fact that to cut seventy-two massive heads 
from a dozen plants is no unusual achievement 
gives an idea of the prolific yield of this novelty 
among cabbages. . 


BOUND TO FIGHT, ANYHOW 


ARLY last year, says a contributor to an 
English weekly, a grocer in a Scottish village 
decided that either he or his assistant must 

enlist. As he was single and his mother and sis- 
ters were well provided for from their interest in 
the shop, he thought it was his duty to go. 

Mackay, the assistant, agreed promptly, and 
presently found himself in command of the busi- 
ness. 

But a few months later the master was .dum- 
founded to meet his late assistant, attired in khaki, 
“somewhere in France.” 

“Hi, mon,” he said angrily, ‘“‘what are ye doin’ 
here? Did I no tell ye tae stay at hame in chairge 
o’ ma shop?” 

“*So I thocht at the time, maister,” replied 
Mackay, “bit I sune fun’ oot it wisna only the 
shop I was in chairge o’, but a’ yer womanfolk. 
‘Man,’ says I tae maself, ‘gin ye’ve got to fecht, 
gang and fecht some one ye can hit!’ So I jined.” 


o ¢ 
THE LOGICAL REPLY 


T a fancy-dress ball for children, says an ex- 
change, a policeman stationed at the door 
was instructed not to admit any adult. 

An excited woman came running up to the door 
| and demanded admission. 
“I’m sorry, mum,” replied the policeman, ‘but 
I can’t let anyone in but children.” 
“But my child is dressed as a butterfly,” ex- 
claimed the woman, ‘and has forgotten her 
wings!” 
“Can’t help it,” replied the policeman; “orders 
is orders. You’ll have to let her go as a cater- 


pillar.” 
o ¢ 


THE EDUCATION OF FATHER 


HE New York Post prints this letter that a 
father sent to his son at college: 


“Dear Harold. Your brief letter came 


to-day. I am inclosing the check for the amount 
you requested. I have heard a great deal of the 
college faculty. I take it to be the faculty for 
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The New 2€ Kodak Jr. 


A thin, slim camera for pictures of the somewhat 
elongated post card shape—but just a trifle smaller—it fits 


the pocket. 


Accurate and reliable, because made in the factories 
where honest workmanship has become a habit, simple 
in operation, it meets every requirement in hand camera 
photography. Autographic of course, all the folding 


Kodaks now are. 


No. 2C Autographic Kodak Jr., with Kodak Ball Bearing shutter having 
speeds up to 1-100 of a second and meniscus achromatic lens, . 


Ditto, with Rapid Rectilinear lens, . 


Ditto, with Kodak Anastigmat lens, f.7.7, . . «© «© «© . 


All Dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


It fits the pocket. 


Pictures 


2% x4% 


12.00 
14.00 
19.00 

















point, anticipating the climax, or guessing the 


spending money. 


Affectionately, 


Father.” 








AXON “SIX” 





There Is a Strong Public Belief 


In the Superiority of Saxon “Six” 


At last it has dawned upon motor- 
car buyers in general that, strictly 
speaking, there is no rivalry be- 
tween a car of less than six 


cylinders and Saxon “Six.” 


With less than six cylinders 
propelling the car, there are 
bound to be slight intervals 
between explosions. 


With six cylinders, as in Saxon 
“Six,” these intervals between 
impulses are eliminated and the 
power-stream produced is of 
practically perfect continuity. 


Necessarily, then, in the “less 
than six,” with fewer impulses 
at any given time, the force of 
each impulse must be more severe 
upon all moving parts. 


In Saxon “Six,” for instance, as 
compared with one of the best 


SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 


known “less than six cylinder” 
cars of like price, there is nearly 
98% more impulses per minute 
at 20 miles per hour. 


And this super-smoothness of 
Saxon “Six” power-flow is clear- 
ly reflected in its abler perform- 
ance. 


In high-gear work, in pulling 
power, in flexibility, in accelera- 
tion, Saxon “Six” is matchless 
among cars of like price. 


Saxon “Six” is $865; “Six” 
Sedan, $1250; “Four” Roadster, 
$495; _—_ Detroit. Canadian 
prices: x” Touring Car, 
$1175; “go Sedan, $1675; 
“Four” Roadster, $665. Price 
of special export models: 
“Six,” $915; “Four,” $495; 
f. o. b. Detroit. 
(889) 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
CRE 


HE TELEPHONE IN THE FOREST.—The 
first extensive wireless telephone system in 
the world is now being installed in the national 
forests of southern California near the home of 
the inventor, Dr. H. Barringer Cox. According to 
the New York Times, Dr. Cox has invented a 
semi-portable telephone that. resembles a pocket 
camera, makes use of the ordinary telephone 
equipment, and costs less than fifty dollars. The 
box has four posts, two for dry-battery cells and 
two for connection with the ground. The system of 
stations already in existence in southern California 
is said to enable an operator of the new telephone 
to establish instant communication from any point 
within a distance of one hundred and sixty miles. 
A system of communication that obviates the 
trouble and expense of installing wires in the 
national forests will be of immense value in 
the important work of protecting those reserves 
from fire. In the dry seasons hundreds of men are 
seattered throughout the national forests, con- 
stantly on the lookout for fires. A portable wireless 
telephone would furnish every forest ranger with 
the means of summoning help, even though he 
were in a region miles away from the nearest tele- 
phone wire. The possibilities of such an instru- 
ment for personal use are fascinating. Some day 
pocket telephones may be as cheap and as com- 
mon as watches are to-day. 
HARK SUCKERS.—The aquarium of the New 
York Zoélogical Society has several specimens 
of the shark sucker (Echeneis naucrates), distrib- 
uted among tanks that contain dog sharks, to 
which they can be seen clinging in characteristic 
fashion. When there are no 
fishes present to which they 
can cling, the shark suckers 
attach themselves by their 
head disks to the walls or 
glass fronts of the tank, or 
even turn over and attach 
themselves, head «down, to 
the bottom of the tank. The 
appearance of the curious 
disk is well shown in the 
accompanying — illustration 
from the Zodélogical Society 
Bulletin, which shows the 
shark sucker clinging to the 
glass front of its tank. 


TELLTALE STRONG 

BOX.— What is perhaps 
a clever solution of an old 
problem is the portable bur- 
glar-alarm safe described 
in a recent issue of the 
Scientific American. It is a 
strong box made of the 
finest steel, finished in imi- 
tation mahogany and fitted 
with a powerful lock and 
a complete electrically run 
interior burglar-alarm mechanism. The alarm 
system is so made that after it is set a gong will 
ring for an indefinite period if the box is moved or 
lifted. If the owner wishes to move the box he 
must first open it and turn off the switch in the 
alarm circuit. The apparatus cannot be reached 
from the outside. Only a particularly daring bur- 
glar would be likely to try to escape with a strong 
box containing a clanging gong the clamor of 
which he was powerless to control. 





USE FOR CHIPS.—The Forest Products Lab- 

oratory at Madison, Wisconsin, has given 
much time to the problem of disposing of the wood 
waste that accumulates at all woodworking shops, 
sometimes in enormous quantities, It has found a 
method of distilling valuable products. from such 
material and of utilizing the residue profitably in 
manufacturing paper. A series of experiments with 
chips from stumps of Missouri yellow pine distilled 
with a petroleum solvent to extract the turpentine 
and resin shows that the pulpy residue makes a 
very good basis for paper. The Woodworker 
predicts that it may be possible eventually to 
adapt the process to chips from certain kinds of 
turning lathes and to all waste from woodworking 


WIN TOWN 





Open Cars 
$2685 to $3500. 


Closed Cars 
$3000 to $4750. 





machines that has sufficient length of fibre to jus- | 
tify converting it into pulp, whether it be hard 
wood or soft. Hitherto most wood waste has been 
burned or thrown away, because none of the 
methods of utilizing it have been profitable. 
UNFIRE AND RAINFALL.—As was re- 
ported in this column on October 12, 1916, 
meteorologists have stated repeatedly that gunfire 
has no effect upon the weather; nevertheless, many 
people still hold to the old belief that long-con- 
tinued gunfire causes rain. Even here in America, 
where we are thousands of miles from the battle- 
fields of Europe, several successive days of wet 
weather are sure to be ascribed to the effects of 
cannon fire in France. The following quotation 
throws an interesting light.on the matter. It is 
taken from a translation of Plutareh’s Lives, by 
John and William Langhorne, and oeeurs in the 
Life of Caius Marius, in which Plutareh comments 
on a battle fought against the “ Teutenes” in | 
102 B.C. “It is observed, indeed, that extraordinary 
rains generally fall after great battles; whether it | 
be that some deity chooses to wash and purify the | 
earth with water from above, or whether the blood 
and corruption, by the moist and heavy vapors 
they emit, thicken the air, which is likely to be 
altered by the smallest cause.” Since the battles 
and the rainfalls here mentioned took place some 
fifteen hundred years before the usé of explosives 
in artillery was invented, it is clear that the rain- 
falls could not have been caused by the artillery. 





ONSERVATION OF ENERGY.—The Chi- 

cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway in its 
newly electrified line over the Rockies not only 
utilizes the energy ordinarily lost in holding back 
trains, but on the numerous down grades actually 
eenerates power that can be used to help pull 
other trains up. It does it by applying the prin- 
ciple that a motor when reversed becomes a gen- 
erator. The locomotives are so constructed that on 
reaching the top of a grade the engineer can brake 
his train down grade by reversing the motor, and 
SO reserve the air brakes for an emergency. Re- 
versing the motor in the locomotive transforms it 
at once into a dynamo that is run by the weight of 
the train as it descends the grade. Virtually the 
Same amount of electricity is generated that the 
motor would consume in pulling the same load up 
grade. The current is fed into the overhead trolley 
wire and so is added to its store of energy. 








Distinction in Your Own Car 





and select the distinctive every time. 


and edifies as distinctton.”’ 


wishes come true by ordering a Winton Six. 


tional, distinctive, delightful private vehicle. 


If you give man his choice, he will reject the commonplace 


It’s in the blood. 





Noventry Patmore, who wrote wisely of human life, 
said long ago: “‘The communion of men upon 
earth abhors identity (similarity) more than nature 

does avacuum. Nothing so shocks and repels the living soul 
as a row of exactly similar things, whether it consists of 


modern houses or of modern people, and nothing so delights 


And what more delightful possession can one have than 
a distinctively individual motor car—a car designed precisely 
to your personal taste, and embodying your own ideals of 


what a genuinely good car should be? You can make your 


Our artists are 


at your service, keen to create for your ownership an excep- 


Let us talk it 


over with you. Simply telephone or drop us a line today. 


The Winton Company 
19 Berea Road, Cleveland, Ohio 








58 all diff., Transvaal, Turkey, Brazil, Peru, Cuba, Mex., 
Ceylon, Java,etc. & Album Se. 1000 Finely Mx'd 25c. 65 
diffU.S..20¢, 1000 hingesBe. Agts.wtd.50%. Tee. | buy 


NS 
SS stamps. C.8tegman, 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave. St.Louis, Mo. 
STAMPS Goxmuiter 





n2c. Name paper. 
00., Toledo, Ohio. 










ZYMOLE 


TROKEYS 


Quick Reliel lor Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats. 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for two-cent stamp. 


Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
In Business Over 60 Years 








¥yg may have a copy : 
of this dandy Bicy- 


find a fine line of wheels 
described and illustra- 


i you a copy of this book? } 
Just write your name and 
card § 


SEARS, ROEBUCK AND CO.CHICAGO 











HAVE YOU THIS BOOK? 


The Word of the Truth 


The Divine Idea. The Truth as GOD has given it to 
us, arranged in a simple, continuous form, in wi it 
can be — a WHOLLY understood by any one. 
The Whole Will of God. The Way of Peace and Hap- 
Piness,—now and forever. 

Send a One Dollar bill with your address to 


The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. Today? 














CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 
Catalog with ited 





W.EGS. 17 








% 
free upon request. Special offer, either of these 

Style pins, with any equal number of letters and 23219 
fumerais, one or two colores of enamel. Sterling Silver, 300 eachg 
$3.00 dozen; Silver Plate, 15¢ each; $1.50 dozen, 


BASTIAN BROS. CO., 19 BASTIAN BLDG., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Driver Agents Wanted 


Ride in a Bush Car. Pay for it out of your commissions 
on sales, my agents are g money. Shipments 
are prompt. Bush 
Cars guaranteed 
or money back. 
Write at once 
for my 48- page 
catalog and all 
particulars. Ad- 
dress J. H. Bush, 
Pres. Dept. 202. 
Chicago, Dlinois 


NEW COMPANION SEWING MACHINE 


HIS high-grade machine is built for a 
lifetime of service, equipped with up- 

_~ to-date attachments and accessories, 
is sold to Companion readers at a very 
low price, and delivered free at any railway 
freight station in the United States. Every 
urchaser allowed Three Months’ Free 
vial. Four different styles (both foot- 
treadle and electric machines) all equipped 
with the wonderful Automatic Tension 
Release, an exclusive New Companion in- 
vention. Send at once for Descriptive Booklet 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
Commonwealth Avenue and St. Paul Street 





BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, 
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with 3-in-One Oil. 
door hinges work noiselessly. For 
longer wear and easier work use 
3-in-One on your: ¢ 

Sewing machine, typewriter, talking 
machine, ice cream freezer, bicycle, skates, 
music box, lawn mower, cream separators, 
clocks, locks, hinges, bolts, catches, pulleys, 
scales, scissors and everything else around 
your home that ever needs oiling. 

3-in-One is a clear, light oil preparation 
| that cuts out all dirt and never gums or 
cakes. It lubricates perfectly every action 
| part and prevents wear. No grease; no acid. 
|  3-in-One also cleans and polishes all 
| wood and metal surfaces—absolutely pre- 
vents rust and tarnish, indoors and out. 
} FREE Write for generous free sample of 3-in-One, 

today. Give it a good hard test. 

| Sold everywhere in 3 size bottles: 10c 
(1 02.), 25e (3 0z.), 50c (8 oz., 44 pint). 
Also. in new patented Handy Oil Can con- 
taining 3 ozs. of oil, 25e. 

THREE-IN-ONE OIL CO. 
42AIlH. Broadway New York City 


It will make 











Copley.” 








AR New Style 
State size wanted. REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept.N, Boston, 
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COOKING MAMA’S BREAKFAST 
Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co. Copyright ror7 by Cream of Wheat Co. 
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JIMMY, THE TRAPPER 


ENIMORE COOPER 
F immortalized the trapper 

of the Western prairie. 
‘The trapper of the coal’ mine has 
immortalized himself. His heroism has 
not spoken with a loud voice to the 
world, but he has saved human life—and 
often has he died in the sublime moment 
of unselfish rescue. Jimmy, the trapper in the 
‘liptop Mine, had little use for the record of 
the trapper boys before him. He knew one had 
lost a leg trying to sprag a runaway trip one 
day, and was drawing a modest pension from 
the company. Another, he had heard, had 
accidentally touched off a pocket of gas in an 
abandoned heading ; the roof coal was the only 
headstone set up over his body. A third, 
Jimmy was told, had lost his power of use- 
fulness when his arm was crushed by the 
slamming of the door. Upon the heavy pine 
Jimmy could still see a dark stain, which one 
of the drivers told him was the boy’s blood. 

Jimmy gave little heed to this tale; but he 
never took hold of the door where the dark 
stain showed—and that part, so avoided, kept 
the shadow of the little tragedy long after the 
rest of the door was so black from his finger 
prints that such a sign would not have’ been 
legible. He was more concerned about the 
number of trips the drivers in his heading had 
to make each day before quitting-time, and 
the amount of the first pay he would receive 
since the granting of the advance of twelve 
and one half per cent by the company. 

Jimmy stood in the middle of the mine track 
one June morning. With a safety lamp he 
signaled, ‘‘ All right, come ahead !’’ to a heavy 
trip, bumping down the grade with driver Bill 
Gordon’s lamp gleaming in front—the whole 
like a rickety, jointed snake racing through the 
black-ribbed tunnel. Holding his lamp out of 
the rush of wind from the fan, the trapper 
boy opened the door so shortly ahead of the 
lead mule that the brute’s nose seemed to aid 
in the operation as it dashed through. 

The Tiptop Mine was connected with the 
workings of the old Empire shaft, a mile dis- 
tant, by a long cut-through that led into the 
Tiptop Mine’s main heading near the bottom 
of the slope. Jimmy’s trapdoor was located on 
this main heading, close to the cut-through, 
and between it and the slope bottom, which 
was on the right. To the left were the active 
workings of the Tiptop pit, a beehive in which 
the grimy miners were the bees and the 
honeycombed veins of coal the hive. * 

The last rumble of the trip had not grown 
silent down the heading; the echoes had not 
died on the face of the trapdoor when a loud 
report sounded down the dark, close to the 
slope bottom. The trapdoor, blown from its 
hinges with a sudden ram of wind, plumped 
down upon the track. Jimmy the trapper 
felt the cool, black bottom against his face, 
then lifted himself from the wet coal dust, 
bewildered at first, then frantic with a quick 
grasp of the truth. 

An explosion near the slope bottom! 

One second the trapper boy peered down the 
blind hole. Then in thin drifts odd smells 
came to him. He knew that, since the trap- 
door had been torn down, the current of air 
was rioting through the flats and headings, 
everywhere carrying about with it the awful 
burden of fire damp. 

Jimmy was only fifteen. His heart thumped 
within his breast—but not with fright. He 
turned wildly and dashed down the heading 
toward the slope. At the bottom some timbers 
were burning fiercely; but the manway, par- 
allel with the slope, was still clear. He could 
have gone up this to safety, as did driver Bill 
Gordon, who had come down the heading full 
in the face of the fire flash. But Jimmy thought 
of the nine miners at work in the rooms off 
the cut-through, and of the twenty-four dig- 
gers, unconscious of their danger, on the flats 
to the left of the main heading. Escape up the 
manway was yet possible for them! 

His light had been put out by the explosion. 
Guiding himself with his foot along the track 
rail, he pushed back up the heading, turned 
to the right and went down the cut-through, 
warning the miners as he ran. Here and there 
dark figures with lamps darted into the gloom, 
each running to the manway at the bottom 
of the slope. When Jimmy had warned all of 
the nine men who were at work in that part 
of the pit, he followed the last down to the main 
heading. Then, instead of going to the man- 
way, he turned. Again resorting to the rail 
as his foot guide, he started in the direction 
of the endangered miners on the left flats. 


But the flames had not been idle during the | 


rescue of the nine diggers. The fire and smoke 
had been drifting back into the main heading, 
and the farther Jimmy went the denser he 
found it. He grew weary. He slipped down to 
his hands and knees, keeping his mouth close 
to the bottom, to avoid the smoke. He called 
aloud many times. Onward he crawled, feeling 
the rail with his hand. Then he knew not 
whether he went forward or stood still! 

When the nine diggers who had been warned 
of their danger by Jimmy came safely to the 
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‘surface, for the first time they 
noticed that he was not with 
them. The heavy yellow smoke 
rolled out of the mouth of the Tip- 
top slope and twisted up to the clouds 
like a great waterspout of the sea. An 
effort was made to drive the flames back 


from the manway at the 'liptop Mine by in- 


creasing the speed of the fan at the Empire 
shaft, in the hope that the men on the left 
might still have a chance to escape; but none 
came up the manway. 

‘The day passed; a week! Through all the 
heartsick hours shift after shift was drilling a 


Empire side of the hill. The miners finally 
broke through the workings; they found two 
dead mules and several dinner pails—but no 
men. 

The Tiptop Mine was fiooded. Two years 
later the fire was declared extinguished. State 
inspectors, mine foremen and engineering ex- 
perts made up a party that went into the ill- 
fated pit. In the flats on the left were found 
the bodies of the twenty-four miners. Some 


crouched in their rooms, with dinner pails | 


open beside them. They had been overtaken 
by the deadly afterdamp, their senses tickled 
into deathly dreams by the fatal lethargy, and 


they had died without a pain. Others had | 
felt the fatal sleep creeping into their brains, | 


and had written with heading chalk on their 
dinner pails and on the heading walls fare- 
wells to their wives and sweethearts ; but the 
sulphur water, which had preserved their 


bodies, had almost obliterated these tender | 


messages. ‘ 

And the party found the body’ of little 
Jimmy, his face toward the men he lost his 
life to warn, his grimy fist still gripped upon 
the wet track rail, which, after he could no 
longer walk upright, he followed as a guide to 
the men he hoped to save. 
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narrow tunnel into the ‘liptop Mine from the | 
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New England’s 
Favorite Piano 


Give Your Children this piano. 
Its full, rich tone will be a delight to 
you and an education to them. They 
cannot begin too early to develop an 
artistic feeling for tone quality. 

Hundreds of music teachers in 
New England use and recommend 
the Jewett Piano. 

They are durable, reliable pianos 
—uniformly of the highest quality 
and good for a lifetime’s musical 
satisfaction. 





Fill out and mait this coupon to 


M. STEINERT & SONS CO. 
162 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Please send me your booklet of Jewett 
Piano Styles. 
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and have failed 
to try thiscoffee. 


Old Grist Mill 


Wheat Coffee 


All the pleasure of coffee 
drinking without any 
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of coffee’s injurious or ¢ 
unpleasant after-effects. 2 
Doesn’t that appeal to = 
you ? It’s true. Z 
4 
Makes 150 to 200 cups to the bb. A 
Boil hard 5 minutes— VW 
not longer. 4A 
Order of Any Grocer. 3 
Potter & Wrightington 4 
Boston, Mass. 
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~SANDERMA 


cent—how frail a flower of civilized | 


society is that gracious creature we term 
a lady! Of what tender nurture is she the 


FACE CREAM 


product, drooping how swiftly ’neath neglect | 


or ill-usage; fading how inevitably in a little 
time, yet preserving, as youth and beauty 
depart, an ineffable fragrance that lingers even 
to the grave!’’ 

This passage, which some one admired 
enough to copy it into a young girl’s album 
half a century ago, reads oddly to-day ; but it 
was typical of a not uncommon attitude of 
mind at the time. 


Miss Amy Louise Reed, writing recently 
in the Century Magazine on Female Delicacy in 
the paconge 1 namony from the prospectus of the 
trustees of Vassar College, just before the open- 
ing of that institution for the higher education 
of young females, a paragraph that invited 
public attention to their hope of improving the 
students’ health through better physical educa- 
tion, in which the ‘‘ethereal and evanescent’’ 
quality of at least American ladies is author- 
itatively recognized. 

‘*In the education of American women, as 
compared with that of Europeans,’’ the thirty 


trustees stated, ‘‘it is believed that the claims | 


of the body have been too much forgotten, or 
too entirely subordinated to intellectual culti- 
vation; and the consequences are seen in a 
certain slenderness of development and over- 
delicacy of constitution in our educated class, 
which have become almost national, and in a 
style of feminine beauty among us which, 
however refined and fone pe too often 
blooms but palely for a lar 

life, if not for an early tomb.’’ 

In England, where outdoor life and country 
interests were never wholly out of style, even 
for ‘‘delicate: females,’’ things were not quite 
so bad; but they were bad enough. There, too, 
the hampering hoops, huge, billowing skirts 
and constricted seventeen-inch waist of the 
fashionably fragile belle were admired; whil 
an assortment of useless accomplishments, a 
fawn-like timidity of manner and a soft pas- 


— of character were lauded as the feminine | 
id 


In the reminiscences of an English board- | 
ing-school mistress — some years ago | 
luminating letter from the | 


there appeared this i 
mother of a pupil. 

‘*T am extremely glad to learn that Henri- 
etta’s health, and especially her complexion, 
display improvement,’’ wrote 
parent, ‘‘but, my dear madam, I beg you to 
put her back into stays immediately ! What- 
ever the benefit of leaving them off for a short 
time, during actual illness, and under the 
advice of a physician, nothing but harm can 
come of continuing the practice. Henrietta 
inclines too much to be self-indulgent, I regret 
to say, and her desire in the matter need not 
be considered ; I wish, indeed. Pm could turn 

ollies to a proper 
interest in genteel and quiet occupations, and 
the graces befitting her sex and her position in 
society. 

* Any measures to that end which you may 
employ shall have my support, and you may 
assure Henrietta that nothing could be a 
greater disappointment to me and her good 
aunts than to have her return to us a robust, 
bouncing, inelegant creature, with the form 
and motions of a dairymaid, after all our pains 
(and, madam, I do not forget yours also) that 
she should acquire the appearance and be- 
havior of a young lady.’’ 

Poor Henrietta! To think she lived—or died 
—too soon for the health, freedom and vigorous 
good times that we consider to-day as no less 
the right of a young lady than a dairymaid! 
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TOILET SOAP 


Ladies, no matter what you 
| may have paid for fine soaps, 
| face creams or 

skin foods, we 
feel sure you 
>. £4 have never used 
ie —9——*one so delicate- 
ly emollient, 
softening and soothing, so 
effectively pore - cleansing, 
purifying and beautifying for 
the complexion as Sanderma, 
nor one really comparable 
with it in exquisitely endur- 
ing fragrance. 


Price 35c. Quarter or Guest size 10c. 
At Liggett, Riker Jaynes stores, drug- 
gists and fancy grocers, or by mail of 
Robinson Bros, & Co. , Inc., sole props., 
Malden, Mass. Established 1852. 
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| BOYS 


| Make Money After School 


| and Saturdays 
|| Sell our seeds and double your 
money. Everyone who sees them 
will buy. Only alim- 
ited number of boys 
wanted. Write us today 
for details of the money- 
making proposition. 
ROSS BROS. Co. 
95 Front Street 
Worcester, Mass. 





























“THAT IRRESISTIBLE FLAVOR.’ 
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Indian Meal and Wheat Flour, Self-Rising. 

You have seen this advertising before and 
perhaps you have asked for Auto- 
matic Maize and did not get it— 
or pe you forgot to ask. We 
want you to try it and we will sen« 


Full Sized Package 
Post. 


20 cts. °: 


Thisis the regular retail price. Send 
To-day—and try these corn rolls 
AUTOMATIC FLOUR CO. 
27 Commercial Street, Boston 
































Screw-Top 
Cans 15c. 


Satin 


Gloss 
Liquid: Stove Polish 


Apply with cloth or brush. Let 
S dry, then polish with cloth or 
brush. By using this polish 
and following this method, all 
the mess, dust and fuss are avoided, 
and stove polishing becomes a pleasure. 
Look at the can and be sure 

you get Satin Gloss, the improved 
stove polish. 


SATIN GLOSS POLISH CO. 
PORTLAND, ME. 



























RABBITS 


Tells all you want to know about Rabbits. 
Our book: “The Rabbit; How to Select, 
Breed and Manage the Rabbit and Belgian 
Hare for Pleasure or Profit” by breeders of 
long experience with rabbits. Sixth edi- 
tion, nicely illustrated, enlarged and much 
improved. Price 2 cts. with sample copy 
of the AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE 
containing Belgian Hare Department. 





Poultry Advocate, Dept. 251, Syracuse, N. Y. 





SCHOOLS, COLLEGES 
and CAMPS 


The Publishers of The Youth’s Companion will 
be pleased to send to anyone requesting it a Cata- 
logue of any Academy, Seminary, Military School, 
Business College, Art, Scientific, Music or Normal 
School, College or University. Kindly indicate 
whether you have in mind one for boys or girls, 
and if you have any preference as to its location. 


Address EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 
The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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1ax 


Nobody ever expected to get the same night’ s rest on a couch as on a 
bed, until the Climax Couch was invented. It is the bed-couch, that when 
open, has one wide spring on a perfect level like a bed. It is a proof—not 
a breach—of hospitality to put a guest to bed on a Climax Couch. 


A Couch by Day 
A Bed by Night 


As good a couch as if it were only a couch, light enough to move around easily and not 
excelled in luxurious comfort by any high-priced couch. Just. the thing for a daytime rest for 
the convalescent or for the busy housekeeper whose relaxation must be short and sure. 


As good a bed as if it were only a bed and took up twice as much room and cost more 


than twice as much money. It is changed from 
é. = The Handiest 


a couch to a bed, or back again, by one move- 
ment of your foot upon a device that is 

Thing in the 
House 





jm 


In Couch Beds a! 


many other good things, 
one is always the best, and 
that one is the real Climax— 


and that Climax is patented. 


























as durable as it is finely adjusted. 


The Climax Couch is guaranteed 
by the makers. The best furniture 
stores carry it in stock. If you 
have any difficulty in obtaining it, 
do not take some other make, 
but write to us direct. 


Made of steel tubing—no wood 
and therefore no dampness, germs or 
insects. Couch size—27 x 72 inches; 
Bed size—51 x 72 inches. 


U. S. Spring Bed Company, Springfield, Mass. 











